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“YOU can paste this in your hat,” 
says a well-known Indiana coach, 
“condition and confidence decide 
tourney games.” 


Most coaches will agree. And all 
of the 5000 coaches with Seal-O- 
San finished floors willl agree to 
this: the 100% er ia finish plays 
a major role in building player con- 
fidence and in keeping the team in 
the “pink” of condition. 


With Seal-O-San on your floor, your 
boys quickly develop confidence in 
their ability to win. For Seal-O-San's 
non-slippery surface allows a play- 
er to pivot, pass, dribble and score 
without fear of pulling a muscle 


PUT YOUR TEAM INT 
FINALS--YOU NEED 


or spraining an ankle. Naturally, 
with injuries absent, the entire squad 
reports regularly for practice where 
reserves and first-stringers obtain 
thorough knowledge of offense and 
defense. That's why teams coached 
on Seal-O-San are at their peak for 
tournament games. 


For proof, consider this amazing 
fact. A survey made at the end of 
last season showed that of all state 
tournament finalists, 73% were 
coached on Seal-O-San floors. 


Plan now to make your teams tour- 
ney winners, by applying a Seal-O- 
San finish on your gymnasium floor. 
The low cost will astonish you. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER ¢ HUNTINGTON. INDIANA .- 


TORONTO 


THESE 


OURNEY 


‘To apply a beautiful, non-slippery Seal-O-San 


finish on your gymnasium floor is simplicity 
itself . . . Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San 
into a pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 


Your players can easily apply a Seal-O-San 
finish. They ‘oy mop it on with lamb's wool 
t 


mops. Too, the tough seal withstands friction 
and rubber burns .. . seldom requires cleaning. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California 


12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75 net. 


This book provides a practical text on kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists specializing in 
the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics 
—the background for teaching. A unique feature is the 
detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the com- 
mon postural defects encountered in schools and colleges 
and by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough understand- 
ing of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision 
of suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher 
to interest her pupils and to improve her own under- 
standing and technique. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department of Physical Education, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net, 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work 
presents physical education from a woman's viewpoint, 
avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in 
the past and representing the reactions against the man- 
made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education 
of the many rather than the training of a few, and its 
programs are designed for women of various ages, physical 
conditions and types. It stresses standards, ideals, principles 
and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, 
camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp-fire guardians, 
club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 


LEA FEBIGER 


Please send me: 
(J Hawley’s Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise...... $2.75 


(Jl. of H.P.E. 3-39) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(1) Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education. .$4.00 


PERSPIRING IS HEALTHFUL, BUT... 


CREASINGLY, modern teachers 

are emphasizing the importance of 
personal cleanliness and hygiene. In 
thousands of schools, they encourage 
the daily bath plus a dependable de- 
odorant to prevent underarm odor—to 
avoid a fault that anyone may have 
unknowingly. 

A bath only takes care of past per- 
spiration. Everyone needs a good de- 
odorant to guard against the odor of 
perspiration that is constantly gener- 
ated by the day’s athletic activities, by 
school work and social life. 


For underarms, for perspiring feet— 
wherever unpleasant odor forms— 
Mum is effective, easy and quick to 
use. Mum does not prevent normal 
perspiration—is harmless to skin and 
clothing. Applied in a minute, Mum 
lasts all day, clinches the cleansing 
effect of the bath. That’s why Mum is. 
a daily habit with so many teachers 
and students. 

STOP at our Exhibit, Booth 22, when 
visiting the Eastern District Health and 


Physical Education Convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. N. Y., May 3-6. 


MUM takes the odor out of perspiration 


FREE TEACHING HELPS: 
Cleanliness and Personal Hygiene 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Send me the following free help material: 
Colored wall chart 


Name. 


Student leaflets giving 


Name of School 


High College? Other? 


School Address 


showing diagram Essentials to Cleanliness City State 

of skin struct d Good G ing. 

a nd a fo Girls Enrolled Boys Enrolled Number of Classes____ 
cleanliness, with Samples of Mum for one 

teaching pamphlet. upper class. Grade How many Mum samples required for one upper class? ____- 
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Teacher-in-Service 


EACHER education in health in the Province of 

Ontario was a development from an experiment in 

health teaching which had its beginning in 1929. 
The objectives of this experiment were: (1) to establish 
on the part of the school organization an increased sense 
of responsibility, not only for the present physical con- 
dition of the child, but alse for his future health be- 
havior; (2) to fix the extent of the contribution to be 
made by all those concerned; and (3) to prepare the 
teacher to assume his rightful place in a program of 
health education. 

At that time health held but a minor place on the cur- 
riculum of the junior grades of the elementary school. 
In the senior grades, slightly more consideration was 
given to it under the subject matter of physiology and 
hygiene. Health was said to be related to physical train- 
ing but the extent of this relationship was, in actual 
practice, difficult to establish and define. The teacher had 
received no instruction or training at the elementary, 
secondary, or normal school that would arouse a sense 
of responsibility for the health of his pupils. What train- 
ing had been given had frequently placed undue emphasis 
upon the ill effects of alcohol and tobacco and the health 
advantages of cleanliness. There was a confusion between 
matters relating to health and those relating to comfort, 
and too often those matters which offended the aesthetic 
sense were considered as health hazards. The teacher 
was encouraged to believe that the responsibility for the 
health of the child and for his health behavior belonged 
to the home and the special health agencies, including 
the school health services. Where these latter were pro- 
vided, they frequently assumed the responsibility for 
health teaching. Originating as a temporary expedient, the 
health teaching oftentimes came to be regarded as a 
prerogative of the health services. The wisdom of this 
policy was challenged by certain educational authorities, 
who questioned the assumption that doctors, dentists, 
and nurses were the logical individuals to influence the 
present or future health behavior of the school child. 

For some time there had been evident an increasing 
interest on the part of teachers and educational officials 
in the matter of their responsibility for the health of the 
school child. Constant inquiries were received by the 
Department of Health from teachers asking for direction 
and for suitable aids in the teaching of health. Great 
quantities of so-called teaching aids and materials were 
readily available to the teacher through official and vol- 


A paper presented before the A.A.H.P.E.R., April, 1938, Atlanta. 
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Education in Health for the 


By 


ROBERT H. ROBERTS 


Inspector of Public Schools, Department of Education 
Province of Ontario 


untary agencies and commercial organizations. The teach- 
ing value of such materials had never been seriously 
tested in Ontario, nor had there been an appraisal of 
these materials with respect to their scientific accuracy 
and their applicability in the classroom. It was felt that 
an effort should be made to appraise all such materials 
and teaching aids available to the schools. 


URING the school years 1929 to 1931, a limited type 

of health teaching was undertaken in a few selected 
schools under the direction of a member of the staff 
of the Department of Health with the cooperation of an 
inspector of public schools. This effort showed the need 
for a controlled experiment which would receive direction 
from officials of the Department of Health and the De- 
partment of Education. In the spring of 1931, the De- 
partment of Education committed itself to participation 
in a controlled experiment in health education in selected 
schools. The experiment was directed by officials of the 
Department of Health with the approval and cooperation 
of the Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools. 
It involved the testing of materials, methods, and de- 
vices used in the classroom. Approximately twenty-five 
hundred children in sixty-one classrooms, representing 
city, town, village, and rural organization, were included. 
The demonstration was carried on during eight months, 
from September, 1931, to May, 1932. Each teacher was 
supplied with selected materials, suggested aids, and 
an gutline of instruction for the grades. The Inspectors 
in charge of the schools included in the demonstration 
were kept advised of the progress of the work. The 
teachers were visited twice by the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health in charge of the work. The teachers were 
asked to evaluate the materials supplied, to criticize the 
outlines of the courses for the various grades, and to 
appraise the methods and devices that had been sug- 
gested. Two questions were also referred to these teachers. 
(1) Would a handbook on health be of service to teachers 
in their classrooms? (2) Is there a need for special train- 
ing in health education for teachers-in-service? 

On the basis of the experiment and the criticisms of 
those teachers who had participated in it, a report was 
prepared by officials of the Department of Health. This 
report, although making no definite recommendations, 
suggested that the Department of Education appoint one 
or more members of its staff to discuss the experiment and 
the report with officials of the Department of Health. 
Following a consideration of the report by officials of 
both Departments, the Prime Minister, in November, 
1932, appointed a Joint Committee. This Committee 
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consisted of consultant members from the Department 
of Education, namely: the Chief Inspector of Public 
and Separate Schools and the Director of Professional 
Training. The Chief Medical Officer of Health, who is 
also Director of the Division of Child Hygiene, was the 
Consultant member from the Department of Health. The 
working members of the Committee were a representative 
of the teacher-training staff; a member of the inspection 
and supervisory staff of the Department of Education; 
the Director of Health Education; and a Public Health 
Nurse from the staff of the Division of Child Hygiene, of 
the Department of Health. 


T the first meeting of the Joint Committee in De- 

cember, 1932, two recommendations were passed 
and forwarded to the Minister of Education. These were 
that a handbook on health be prepared for the use of 
teachers in the elementary schools; and, that a summer 
course in health education be provided for teachers in 
service. Both recommendations received official approval 
from the Minister of Education. A factor of fundamental 
importance in the experiment and the subsequent activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee has been the close coopera- 
tion between the Department of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Education. In July, 1933, a first summer course 
in health education was opened in one of the buildings 
of the University of Toronto. To reach the seventeen 
thousand teachers of the Province was a challenging 
problem. The plan followed was to secure a group of 
representative teachers who would regard a summer 
course in health as an experimental study and who would 
be willing to contribute to this experiment in health edu- 
cation by subsequent experimental work in their own 
classrooms. The plan was worked out by the Chief In- 
spector of Public and Separate Schools. He suggested 
that each inspector in the Province secure the attendance 
of at least one teacher at the course. The teacher so 
selected should be one who showed interest in the health 
of the pupils and was recognized as a successful teacher. 
Each subsequent year the Chief Inspector has sent out 
a similar request, the result being that the 572 teachers 
who have attended the course have naturally been a 
selected group. 

The course opens in the first week of July and extends 
throughout five weeks. Originally it was planned as a 
cultural course for which no professional credits were of- 
fered. In 1935, the Department of Education, however, 
listed it among the credit courses leading to higher pro- 
fessional certificates. No examination is held in the course. 
Credit is granted a teacher who attends regularly, who 
completes satisfactorily specified assignments, and who 
during a subsequent year of teaching gives satisfactory 
evidence of the practical application of the course in the 
classroom. The latter is approved by an inspector of 
schools in consultation with members of the staff of the 
summer school. To this course may be admitted those 
holding professional certificates qualifying them to teach 
in the schools of Ontario. Students from outside the 
Province are admitted upon presentation of acceptable 
credentials. 


ee CE the summer school was a development from the 

experiment in health teaching, the staff approached 

the organization and curriculum in the same spirit, 
The following statement gives an outline of the Course, 


I. The Need and Meaning of School Health Education. 

The need of health education in the school; health educa. 
tion—definition of terms; healthful school living; the teacher 
and health education; the health of the teacher; the individual 
child; health services; recreative physical activities; self-cop. 
trol; safety; first aid. 

II. Scientific and Technical Information Required by the 
Teacher for Health Instruction and Health Service in the 
Elementary Schools. 

The body and its functions; food in relation to the needs 
of the body; the mental, emotional, and social life of the jn. 
dividual; the control of communicable diseases; the commoner 
physical defects of school-age children; school and community 
hygiene. 

III. Practical Interpretation of Health Education in the 
Elementary Schools. 

Organization of health instruction in the curriculum of: 
(a) rural schools; (b) urban schools; activities, procedures, 
and materials for the junior grades; activities, procedures, 
materials, and methods of instruction suitable for the inter- 
mediate and senior grades; demonstrations of recreative phys- 
ical activities suitable for junior grades; demonstrations of 
recreative physical activities suitable for intermediate and 
senior grades; demonstration of athletics and competitive 
games suitable for intermediate and senior grades. 

IV. Conferences and Discussions. 

Group discussions of health problems of the school, home. 
and community; group discussions of physically handicapped 
and mentally handicapped children and other children in need 
of special care; group conferences on health instruction in 
the various grades; individual conferences with teachers on 
problems relating to personal and pupil health. 

V. Field Trips. 

In order that the teacher may have practical knowledge of 
personal and community health, visits under the guidance 
of specialists are made to: the Buffalo Museum of Science; 
Don-Alda Farms; milk pasteurization plants; water filtration 
plant; sewage disposal plant. 

VI. Exhibits of Materials and Reference Library on Health. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the 
course is the showing of materials, units, and enterprises on 
health from the schools of the Province. These have been 
developed in the schools under the direction of teachers who 
have attended former sessions of the course in health edu- 
cation. The exhibits are studied under the direction of a 
member of the staff. An additional feature is a reference 
library of over two thousand publications relating to health 
education. A librarian directs the reading and reference of the 
students in attendance. 

VII. Demonstration School. 

A Demonstration School is conducted during the first four 
weeks of the course. Children are enrolled in the eight grades 
of the elementary school. The classes are in charge of teachers 
who hold professional certificates and who are further quali- 
fied in health education. Teachers in attendance have an 
opportunity to observe the classes of the Demonstration 
School. 

VIII. Health Services. 

In order that the teacher may have a practical knowledge 
of the value of medical, nursing, and dental services in the 
school, and a professional opinion of his own health, the 
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privilege of obtaining a complete physical examination is 
offered. Although the examination is not compulsory, it is 
strongly recommended that each teacher attending the course 
secure this examination. Arrangements are made for the 
examination through a member of the staff attached to the 
Health Services. A fee of $4.00 is charged to cover the 
examination, which includes X-ray of the chest where in- 
dicated. 

IX. Recreation. 

Recreative physical activities including tennis, badminton, 
golf, swimming, and other sports are ane for those 
attending the course. In addition, arrahgements are made 
for the students to hear the Promenade Symphony Orchestra 
and to visit the Royal Ontario Museum, the Art Gallery, 
harbor and cold storage facilities, and newspaper and pub- 
lishing houses. 


N selecting members of the staff consideration is given 
| to their qualifications with respect to a knowledge of 
present-day trends in school health education. The staff 
is selected by the Principal in consultation with officials 
of the Department of Education. In 1937 there were 
fourteen members on the staff, drawn from the profes- 
sional and technical staffs of the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Health; members of various 
faculties of the University of Toronto; and members of 
professional groups. 

The fundamental principles of health education and the 
place which it occupies in modern education have been 
stated in: the School Health Program of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection (1932); in 
Health Education, a report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 
(1930); in the Report of the Consultative Committee 
on the Primary School (1931); and in the Handbook 
of Suggestions on Health Education, (1933). The last 
two named are issued by the Board of Education, Lon- 
don, England. Those responsible for the summer course 
in Ontario acknowledge the help which has been received 
from these reports. 


ERHAPS in passing, I may be permitted to review 
briefly some of the principles which have been accepted 
by the Joint Committee of Ontario. The objectives of 
health education are the development of desirable habits 


‘and attitudes and the acquisition of scientific knowledge 


which is directly related to the life experiences and needs 
of the individual. Health cannot be isolated from other 
activities of the classroom. The child must be given an 
opportunity for the practice of desirable health behavior. 
The informed teacher who is with him throughout the 
school day is in a position to give the best guidance 
in habit formation and in the acquisition of knowledge 
relative to health. The health of the individual is a 
twenty-four-hour-day program and therefore effective 
work can be done only when the teacher utilizes the 
child’s day-to-day experiences in the home, school, and 
community which have significance in building up a com- 
pletely integrated personality possessing a maximum of 
physical, mental, emotional, and social health. This means 
the organization of the classroom so that the child is 
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engaged in activities and experiments which have a mean- 
ing for him and from which he derives the satisfaction 
of successful achievement; for these will beget self- 
confidence and lead to an inner sense of security and 
power. All school experiences must make possible health- 
ful living for the child within the school and after-school 
hours. The individual must be prepared to meet fear- 
lessly and calmly dynamic situations as these arise in 
an ever-changing economic, social, and moral environ- 
ment. Education that is based on the health needs of the 
child will recognize the capabilities and limitations of 
each child and will seek the development of an efficiently 
functioning personality, equipped with a rugged mind 
and a capacity for adaptive, purposeful, and harmonious 
living with others. 

The principles which have determined the content and 
organization of recreative physical activities have been 
in harmony with the experiences of intelligent and critical 
teachers in the schools. And in this respect, the experi- 
ences of teachers in Ontario who have given serious 
thought to the matter of physical activities in the schools 
has approximated that of teachers in the schools of other 
Provinces of Canada, and in certain schools of Great 
Britain. It is significant that these principles were ac- 
cepted in the Hadow reports and were reaffirmed by the 
special Committee on Physical Education of the British 
Medical Association in its report of April, 1936. This 
latter report has been the basis of the “Physical Train- 
ing and Recreation Act” passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom in July, 1937. 

In the didactic lectures and in the activity periods, the 
following principles are stressed. Physical education 
should be based upon the needs, limitations, and capabili- 
ties of the individual child. It should be progressive and 
should include something for all children. It should em- 
phasize participation by every child and should be re- 
creative and give pleasure to the child. It should have 
a carry-over value after the school hours and after the 
child has completed his schooling. It must be applicable 
in all schools and in all classrooms. It is the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher. The mental, emotional, and 
social values are of equal importance with the physical 
benefits, and these values should be understood by the 
teacher. All teachers in attendance at the summer course 
are required to participate in ten periods of recreative 
physical activities. The instructors in charge assume 
responsibility for the direction of the social and recrea- 
tional life of the students during the course. 

From the first, provision was made for lectures and 
conferences on mental health. These were planned to 
help the teacher in personal problems and in problems 
affecting his pupils. Upon suggestions from teachers who 
had attended the course, the time devoted to mental 
health was increased. In approaching the subject of 
mental health, care has been taken that there be no 
emotional excitement in dealing with its content. Positive 
aspects of mental health are stressed. The negative as- 
pects are treated in a direct and scientific manner. In the 
demonstration classes an attempt is made to show that 
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Notes on 
Dancing 
in Mexico 


ple write about Mexico these days is that 

this fascinating country is so complex 
and so full of contradictions that both the 
old-timer and the tourist can fill their pages 
with a fair amount of truth and with all man- 
ner of impressions and experiences. But no 
one person nor one book, nor for that matter 
a hundred persons or books, tell the complete 
and true story of Mexico. The prehistoric, the Costume of the “Danza 
historic, the contemporary; the sea, moun- 4 as Plumas,” State of 

tains, plateaus; all climates from tropic heat 
to Sierra cold assist in making Mexico the intriguing, contradictory 
land that it is. 

Among these contrasts is the dance, for it exists here in two quite 
separate worlds: that of the Indian, in which dance has for many 
centuries satisfied his social and religious needs and has been the 
major part of his social and religious activity; and that other world 
of the Mexican and foreign dancers of the large cities, principally 
of Mexico City. Here are to be found the Mexican dances (a mixture 
of Indian, Spanish Colonial, Spanish regional, and French court 
influences) tap, ballet, and ballroom, co-existing. 


Poe wie one reason why so many peo- 


“Las Matlenchines,” ritual dance of the Huasteca region of Mexico, as danced 
by the Mexican Players of Padua Hills. 


By 
VIRGINIA STEWART 


Photos by Courtesy of Padua Hills 


The gap existing between the vast Indian 
population, with its various arts, and the ruling 
Mexican urban population has become go 
great that recent governments have seen the 
need of preserving the native dances and other 
folk arts. The emphasis which is now being 
placed on Indian culture is a_ revolution 
against the Mexican dances which represent 
the influences of the Conquest. Nevertheless, 
the present government recommends that all 
existing dances be preserved and welded into 
the cultural whole. Already many Mexicans, 
recognizing that the folk arts are their rich 
and rare heritage, are assisting in the preser- 
vation of Mexican arts and crafts. 

Even with the modernizing of Mexico, the 
Indian remains apart, unchanged, unaffected 
fundamentally by “civilization,” living quite 
as he did in the pre-Conquest times before 
Spain catholicized Mexico. He incorporated 
his pagan religion into the Christian religion, 
the mixture retaining characteristics of both. 
Some of his dances were changed during the 
Conquest, the stories and costumes being fre- 
quently adjusted to fit Christian legends; and 
new dances were born. Then too, festival 
days, which are dancing days for the Indian, 
were multiplied by the adopting of the Catho- 
lic calendar and the appointing of name-sake 
days for each town and each church. 

So perhaps the feared dying out of Indian 
dances can be traced to the anti-Catholic 
activities of governments of the past fifteen 
years. In attempting to sever the bond be- 
tween Mexico and Rome and Spain, the gov- 


’ ernment has shorn the Church of much of its | 


power. Innumerable churches have been 
closed, services frequently forbidden, the num- 
ber of priests diminished. (It is said that there 
used to be one priest for every fifty persons. 
Now there is one for every five thousand.) 
And, most important of all, outdoor church 
processions and festivities were forbidden. 
Actually these processions and dances are the 
outward expression and most important part 
of the Indian’s religion. The day did come 
when the Indians had to ask for permission 
from the central government to hold their 
festivals. Often permission was not granted, 
and the dances could not be held. Through 
these restrictions on the Church the folk arts 
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were in serious danger of being stamped 
out, but fortunately the Indians de- 
manded that their churches be opened 
and the government awoke to the fact 
that its Indian culture should be pre- 
served. 

In the early 1930’s the (Federal) 
Secretary of Public Education, in Mex- 
ico began the organization of dance 
clubs as part of the adult education 
program. Teachers from these clubs are 
sent to public schools throughout Mex- 
ico, though mainly in the Federal Dis- 
trict, where their job is not only to teach 
the Indian and Mexican children but 
also to learn the dances of the district. 
These “Missioneros Culturales” con- 
vene twice yearly in Mexico City to 
teach each other and to record the dances 
they have learned. They then return 
to their district schools to teach the 
children the dances of other parts of 
Mexico. 

This is certainly a constructive method 
of making the Mexican people familiar 
with their own arts and of welding together and preserv- 
ing these arts. But whether or not the dances will really 
live through this plan is another matter. For the folk 
dances are set only in story and music. The figures, sub- 
ject to constant change, are often evolved during the 
dancing, the leader of a group composing new figures 
while the others keep time. The dances often go on and 
on, new figures being added, until the dancers are too 
tired to continue. Though the meaning of the dances 
may in many cases have been lost to the Indian, they 
are a part of communal life inherited and learned from 
father by even the children of today. 

Thus the teachers, in learning one particular set of 
figures for a dance, record and repeat it so, thereby 
giving it a set form which in the original it did not have. 
This conformity may or may not be detrimental to the 
way the Indian dances and creates spontaneously. 

While the Cultural Missionaries were originally a 
means of making the Indians more inter-regional, their 
work has been extended in the direction of carrying the 
government’s ideas to the people via dance, drama, and 
education. Often these teachers are called to appear and 
dance before labor meetings. Frequently they can be 
seen on the stage of the Alameda in Mexico City, where 
every Sunday afternoon at two o’clock the Fine Arts 
Department, a section of the Secretary of Education, 
presents dances, marionette shows, and plays. The pur- 
pose in giving these performances is to teach customs, 
better living habits, and the Mexican political concepts 
to the poorer people. 

Adjacent to the Alameda is the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, enclosing Mexico’s National Theater. Designed, 
constructed, and decorated by a crew of international 
artists, the palace needed twenty-eight years for construc- 
tion, time having been taken out for revolutions, changes 
of government, and the sinking (4% feet) of the entire 
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Religious fiesta dancers at Acapulco, Mexico. 


edifice. Finally on September 29, 1934, Mexico’s Palace 
of Fine Arts, an extraordinary architectural and political 
achievement costing eight million pesos, was dedicated. 
Unmatchable in splendor of decoration, design, and use 
of native woods and stones, the building contains a “gran 
salon de fiestas,” a motion picture salon, library, restau- 
rant, and an auditorium whose acoustics are considered 
the best in the world. The theater is easily one of the 
best on the continent. There are three movable orchestra 
platforms, under which is a large tank of water to assist 
in tone vibration. There are five curtains, including the 
famous Tiffany curtain of opalescent crystal mosaics and 
two more for fire protection. The large well-proportioned 
stage has ample space for any kind of production. The 
complete stage equipment, brought from Germany, the 
fine organ, and elegant dressing rooms complete the 
theater requirements. The 3,500 red velvet seats set in 


The Dance of the Moors, from the State of Michoacan, as danced by 
the Mexican Players of Padua Hills. 
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The Dance of the Little Old Men, as danced by the Mexican Players 
of Padua Hills. 


a beautifully decorated auditorium make one wish that 
more concert halls north of the Rio Grande were as 
elegant and comfortable. 

Occupying the top floor of this extraordinary building 
is the permanent national exhibition of Mexican folk 
art. The floor below houses the State Dance and Theater 
Schools. Since the State Dance School was opened in 
1933, more than three hundred students have enrolled in 
the professional courses alone. As the school is a gov- 
ernment project, the tuition, if so it can be called, 
amounts to one peso (about 28c) per month, with an 
annual registration fee of five pesos. There are nine or 
ten teachers whose instruction covers classic ballet, mod- 
ern dance, Mexican and Spanish dances, tap, rhythms, 
dance music, and dance history. The complete course 
covers five years. Minimum age limit is ten years, maxi- 
mum eighteen years. Unlike our schools, the Mexican 
State Dance School is in session from January to October, 
and classes are held from 5:00 to 9:00 p.m. five days 
each week. 

Students come mostly from the middle and high class 
Mexican families. Unfortunately there are few oppor- 
tunities for professional work after graduation. The stu- 
dents do dance where they are called by the government 
and they take part in the annual dance congress spon- 
sored by the Secretary of Education. The public, inci- 
dentally, is invited to these lectures and discussions, 
demonstrations, and dance programs. 

One of the recent annual programs of the school held 
in the National Theater included the following numbers: 
a ballet to music by Delibes, a group of Spanish dances, 
three Oriental dances with music by Lily Strickland, a 
Mayan Ballet based on a traditional legend, a children’s 
classical ballet with music composed by a local musician 
and choregraphy (as in all the dances) by the instructor, 
four Spanish dances, four Oriental dances, and finally a 
humorous ballet. 

The Mexican government is gradually accomplishing 
a multitude of projects which are part of its program of 
bringing a primitive country up-to-date. Education is 
one of its many tasks. So it is understandable that some 
projects appear to be incompletely planned or worked 
out. But undoubtedly the day will soon come when the 
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“Lucha Maria,” a huapango from Vera Cruz, danced in the costumes 
of Mestiza of Yucatan by the Mexican Players of Padua Hills. 


fine material facilities of the Palacio de Bellas Artes wil] 
be put to extensive educational and artistic use, and 
when the natural creative talents of the people will be 
directed into new channels of activity. Perhaps then a 
distinctive use will be made of Mexican folk arts and a 
dance style evolved which will bring the old arts and 
the new tendencies, ideas, and spirit into focus. 

The program notes from a recent “great show of na- 
tional propaganda” illustrate how Mexican folk arts are 
now being brought into the National Theater. 


“Mexican Sunrise,” musical review in two acts, written 
by Messrs. Carlos M. Ortega and Francisco Benitez. Music 
by Federico Ruiz. The show . . . starts with reminiscences of 
the end of the nineteenth century when the old “National 
Theater” still graced the street of Fifth of May; when the 
Revolution was sweeping the country with titanic force. 
The first scene terminates, and when a typical carriage with 
red flag (a usual sight in those days) appears, we hear, fol- 
lowing the melodies of those times, the preludes to songs that 
were war hymns of the Revolution. The old playhouse is 
transformed into the modern Palace of Fine Arts in all its 
beauties and splendor, thus giving way to the second scene 
of this great show. 

Immediately we see Roberto Soto, the popular actor, at- 
tired in the classic and typical white trousers (symbol of 
Mexico’s long suffering Indians) who explains how the Indian 
has reached the sumptuous Palace of Fine Arts, where he has 
more right than anybody else to go, as the marble and wood, 
carvings, and artistic work are due to his efforts. Then the 
decoration changes again and the Bajio appears with its 
natives wrapped in red shawls or “sarapes,” singing soul- 
stirring songs, and groups of workmen sing a sort of rural 
hymn to the sun, while majestic Phoebus rises behind the 
mountains. 

Eva Beltri dances, dressed as the popular “Guadalupe la 
Chinaca,” the heroine of a poem by Amado Nervo, a dance 
with melodies and rhythms of the time of Maximilian’s 
empire. 

The decoration changes again and Michoacan girls, who 
grind chocolate, appear and chat amid songs, refrains, and 
Mexican sayings. When the scene closes the ramps open up 
and the decoration is changed into a fantasy of Michoacan 
themes: Paracho chocolate grinders, forming columns of a 
gigantic rotunda. In the center appears a chocolate cup 
turned upside down, and in the background a garret of 
Paracho. The chorus girls start performing, dressed like 
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“Little Old Michoacan Men,” and whirl about in the cele- 
brated dances of that region. The dancing girls then appear 
with painted trays made in Uruapam and, suddenly the choco- 
late cup ascends and is transformed into a lamp that illumi- 
nates the first dancer, who stands on an enormous tray 
which also rises. She dances on it while around her all the 
figures whirl about in a most picturesque manner, and the 
scene ends with a grand finale. 

The next scene is darkened, and is adorned with two 
enormous plates of clay of “Tlaquepaque” with strange and 
unique paintings. Some Indians enter carrying the Indian 
maidens inside a “chiquihuite” (Indian basket). Then an 
Indian girl and man come out to rehearse a Jalisco song and 
the plates start moving, showing a garret with clay dolls of 
Guadalajara. Imitating dolls of that region, a group of 
dancers, characterizing the actor Roberto Soto, dance in a 
peculiar and comic way, and the scene ends with three figures 
coming to life, moving rhythmically like clay dolls of Tlaque- 
paque. 

In front of the curtain appears the reciter Isabela Corona 
dressed like a ranch girl of Jalisco. She recites a romance 
describing a tranquil night in Jalisco, and the first act of 
this show ends when the curtain rises and fantastic decora- 
tions appear imitating the embroidery on a “charro” suit. In 
the background, in a small medal, the towers of the cathedral 
of Guadalajara are outlined. Successively come groups of 
“Chinas poblanas” in red, white, and green. A girl sings the 
song entitled “Jalisco.” In the background, on little wooden 
horses, “charritos” ride. They issue forth from a frieze to 
dance the spur dance. Other groups of “charros’” appear, 
whirling about with their attractive ‘“sombreros.” Then 
simulating the embroidery on the back of a “charro” suit, a 
brilliant curtain is seen. The chorus advances, singing a 
typical melody. Five “charros” and five “chinas” dance the 
popular “jarabe tapatio” made up of popular melodies and 
songs, and the scene ends with a most spectacular finale during 
which all the men and women dance to the rhythm of the 
“jarabe tapatio.” 

The second act opens with a scene in which monologue by 
Roberto Soto and others depict the growth of the new folk 
lore movement despite the distrust of some of the politicians. 
This scene also brings in an appreciation of the help given by 
foreign patrons. 


“La Sandunga,” a dance of Tehuantipec, State of Oaxaca, as danced 
by the Mexican Players of Padua Hills. 


The next scene has to do with picturesque and far away 
Quintana Roo, the land of the chewing gum and mahogany, 
where the chicle workers dance, the women wearing brightly 
colored dresses. 

The curtain rises and a panoramic scene of Taxco appears 
and the public is able to admire the beautiful landscapes of 
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one of Mexico’s most admirable colonial spots. A beautiful 
song of the region, entitled “Chilenas,’ is sung. Typical 
dresses of the south are seen and, later, the peculiar dances 
of the ‘“macheteros” or sabre rattlers, are shown to the 
accompaniment of the well known “rhythm of the Zopilote.” 

Then comes a dance by Rubin and Areu, the music of 
which is taken from the various songs of the southern part 
of Mexico, during which the dancers wear costumes adorned 
with “lacquers of Olinalan” of the state of Guerrero. 


A dance program in the open air theater at Tzin Tzun Tzan near 
Lake Patzcuaro, State of Michoacan. 


A rapid change comes and then appear typical Oaxaca jars 
in which the “Mexcal” is elaborated and songs of all the 
Oaxaca regions are sung: Mixtecas, Yalaltecas, and Indians 
from the Coast, and the number ends with the well known 
“Mixteca song.” The “juchitecos” Indians then dance and 
the scene terminates with a flashy comical number. 

The musical comedy winds up with a sumptuous decoration 
closed by a beautiful “Tehuana” girl on a golden mask taken 
from the famous Montealban jewels, recently discovered 
archaeological wonders. 

Groups of “Tehuanas” appear, wearing dresses of different 
colors and forming a most beautiful ensemble, while the 
chorus girls and singers sing the most famous songs of the 
region: the waltz “God Never Dies” and “La Sandunga.” 
And thus ends the musical comedy ‘Mexican Sunrise” in 
the midst of the most dazzling and spectacular ensembles. 

The day after Christmas in 1936 I drove out to the 
dusty village of Santa Isabel Ixtipan near Mexico City 
for the final day of a three-day festival of dances and 
horse races. Arriving at the church square, I found the 
crowd standing passively around the dance place which 
was built like a small horse corral. The women, chatting 
and giggling together, were dressed as only the Mexican 
women can in pink and blue and green rayon-silk dresses. 
Most of the men were more picturesque in dungarees, 
bright shirts, and ten-gallon sombreros. They leaned 
against the church yard wall and against the corral bars, 
inside which the Vaqueros were dancing. 

Playing over and over again the same monotonous 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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The Next Step Teacher Training 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiology 
George Williams College, Chicago 


ILLIONS of years ago, concurrent with the ori- 
M gin of animals, was born Physical Education. 
In time she became a part also of the heritage 
of the human race. At first an unnamed little girl, she 
enjoyed a long infancy. I call her girl for three reasons— 
because she does not show her age; because I and certain 
other men have difficulty understanding her real nature; 
and because she has been fickle, or at least changeably 
progressive. 

Early a pet of young children who called her Play, 
she was scorned as a time-waster by adults. But per- 
sistently she asserted herself. The young Greeks spent 
much of their leisure time with her. Later they fought 
for her approval, finally spoiling the thousand-year Olym- 
pic games tradition with bloodshed and professionalism. 

Then became mankind dark-ageish and ascetic, paying 
no attention to her. Tertullianus called her a work of 
the devil. Undaunted by ostracism, the little girl con- 
tinued a submerged existence. The military interests 
found in some of her moods aids to the forwarding of 
their ends; and not in a small way did she quicken the 
times “when Knighthood was in flower.” 

But innocent childhood continues not indefinitely. The 
buxom adolescent was recognized as a promising though 
boisterous eligible for the society of disciplines. In turn 
great leaders courted her and proposed to her formal 
titles. There were Guts Muth and Father Jahn in Ger- 
many, who from 1786-1820 performed for her on horses, 
bucks, and high bars across the “Hasenheide” to the 
front steps of the common school curriculum. But alas, 
even Father Jahn, ignorant of her alliance with gangs of 
rowdy apprentices of unwelcome political faith, could not 
save her reputation and so Jahn was arrested and the 
“hussy” was from 1820-1842 exiled not only from the 
schools but from respectable society in general. 

Then in Sweden, about 1800, came Ling. Now Ling, 
while fencing instructor at Lund, studied anatomy and 
developed the Swedish system of gymnastics. Physical 
Education was to discover her true self and her mission 
through the science of anatomy. For nearly a century 
she believed this in a sort of intellectual way. But intui- 
tively she knew there was more to herself than muscle 
and bone; posture and joints; “spannbeuge” and _bal- 
ancing movements. She knew there was more; but as 
usual she could not express herself. Other systems and 
programs budded, adding few new ideas. Blossomed the 


German Turners and the Bohemian Sokols! Again she 


A paper presented before the Teacher Training Section of the Col- 
lege Physical Education Association, December 28, 1938, Chicago. 


revelled in clandestine alliances with politics and na- 
tionalism. She grew rapidly. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, physiolo- 
gists in Germany, America, and Denmark took notice 
of her almost simultaneously. These men were M.D,’s, 
Lindhard’s story epitomizes this development. As a coun- 
try doctor in Jutland about 1900 he grew interested in 
Physical Education. Called by the University of Copen- 
hagen to fill a chair in the Theory of Gymnastics, he 
accepted on condition that the University would recog- 
nize two theories of gymnastics. The first was the general 
theory of gymnastics, in fact, physiology; the second was 
the special theory of gymnastics, namely activities, etc. 
By this little trick of definitions he bootlegged into the 
University its second department of Physiology. Here 
until his retirement about 1935 he worked consistently 
and with eminent success on fundamental problems re- 
lated to the physiology of exercise. 

While Physical Education was still in this high school 
stage of her development, she was noticed by certain men 
in the colleges who dragged her in quite immaturely to 
become Intercollegiate Athletics. 

Finally Physical Education decided to go to college in 
her own right. On campus she roomed with an oldish- 
young, bachelor lady called Education and immediately 
developed an inferiority complex. She never had dreamed 
how much was really wrong with her. 

For instance, she did not know her Objectives for 
being; so painfully started to discover some and make 
up others: (a) She would develop the whole person. 
(b) She became “education through the physical” be- 
cause her room mate raised an eyebrow when she simply 
proposed “education of the physical.” (c) She decided 
she could build character and personality—though she 
hardly knew what these were. (d) She remembered also 
good sportsmanship and citizenship. (e¢) She wrote term 
papers on intramurals and recreation which proved popu- 
lar to the American public and reminded her of something 
in her early childhood. 

She rapidly followed her room mate, Education, into 
graduate divisions and there tumbled out of our vaiver- 
sities hundreds of Masters and dozens of Doctors in 
Physical Education. 

But like Education, she rapidly became a self-sufficient 
methodist, i.e., she devoted her attention to principles 
and methods of this, that, and the other thing. The room 
mate had developed her own courses in Psychology of 
Education; Educational Hygiene; Educational Statistics; 
Educational Diagnosis; Growth and Development of the 
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School Child (as though the school made it grow) ; Edu- 
cational Sociology—Introduction, Educational Sociology 
_Advanced; Psychological Problems of Education; 
Moral Ideals in Education; Social Education; Music 
Theory in Education; and others. 

This was Education’s defense. She had come to the 
campus not so long before and was frightened by the 
older members of the University who habitually scorn 
each newcomer. Timid and uncertain she drew into her- 
self and without the beneficial effects of cross-fertilization 
with other departments, hatched these long rows of 
courses with compound names. Now she dictated from 
her isolated citadel for she held the keys to teaching po- 
sitions; and as local boards were enlightened to require 
Master’s degrees, more and more teachers trudged back 
to her for that higher degree in Education. 

And Physical Education, fascinated by the progress 
of her room mate, began to copy the pattern. 

She developed courses of her own such as Psychology 
of Athletics, Philosophy of Physical Education, Physi- 
ology of Exercise, Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education, School Hygiene, The Theory of Physical Edu- 
cation (one, two, and three); Theory and Practice at 
various levels; rhythms, dances, and sports for all sexes 
and every age; Applied Anatomy, Body Mechanics, Ki- 
nesiological Analysis, and Remedial Gymnastics—each 
taught by a Professor of Physical Education—and some- 
times most of them taught by the same Professor of 
Physical Education. 


ND today Physical Education is a bit uneasy. Per- 

haps it’s her maturity; perhaps it’s her innate rest- 
less craving for a “workout.” She has learned and gained 
much from her room mate Education. But she is begin- 
ning to realize that she is different. Her urges are more 
carnal. She is more than arithmetic or the conjugation 
of the verb “to be.”” She has muscles and bones! She has 
a heart! Yes, and even glands, which demand her at- 
tention. She has the dynamite of competitive athletics 
which presents problems entirely unknown to her room 
mate. She even has gate receipts—sometimes. 

Physical Education is beginning to recall the anato- 
mists and histologists who discovered a few of the changes 
in muscles and strength brought on by exercise. She sighs 
for Morpurgo, the anatomist, and for Siebert and Klee- 
berger, who demonstrated in part the nature and cause 
of hypertrophy of skeletal muscles under exercise. 

She remembers with pleasure the firm, authoritative 
leadership of a Lindhard, Rubner, Loewi, McCurdy, 
Storey, Herxheimer, Hastings, Hill, Meyerhof, Schneider, 
Dill, and others in physiology and biochemistry who for 
longer or shorter times flirted with her and helped her to 
discover herself. 

She recalls such psychologists as Griffith and Sippel 
who helped to make up her mind, sometimes. 

But why, she asks, did most of them leave her just as 
things seemed to get serious? Did she in her ignorance 
perhaps show too little appreciation? Did perhaps her 
crush on Education cause her to disregard and thus lose 
these promising friends? 
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Today you and I have her fate in our hands. 

Will we lead her to unite with her more virile, stronger, 
and older colleagues on the campuses of our great uni- 
versities; or will we let her seclude herself; or perhaps 
encourage a two-spinster apartment with Education— 
comforting as this might be? 

Who can predict the results of a more complete union 
with physics so that her movements receive scrutiny and 
expert analysis? Already we have promised indications of 
this direction from the works of Bernstein, Schmitt, 
Jokl, Cureton, Fenn, and most recently Hellebrandt and 
Brogdon who are combining the methods of physics and 
biology to probe the mechanics and biodynamics of ac- 
tivity, posture, etc. 

Will we encourage further union with anatomy and 
histology to throw light on the changes in skeletal muscle, 
heart, bones, joints, and glands induced by training? 
Would it not be worth while, for instance, to know if the 
biceps of a toy pekingese have the same number of muscle 
cells as those of a police dog? Of course it would be more 
fun to know if the spidery, bookkeeper type of human 
being has as many as the Slavic weight-lifting champ. 
Either would throw some light on the nature of the 
hereditary limitations of our power units and might serve 
to undergird some phase of our program of individualiz- 
ing activities. 

Will we look with favor upon cioser relations with 
physiology and chemistry, especially biochemistry? 
Scores of problems in training and overtraining, second 
wind, and conditioning are still riddles to us. What effect 
does the male hormone have on the P.F.I.? Recently we 
have heard that it makes muscles grow in guinea pigs. 
What do we know about the physiology of strength? 
Bordering on pathology and pharmacology are such ques- 
tions as the cause and control of various muscle pains, 
cramps, etc., and the relationship of such drugs as nico- 
tine to athletic performance, which need more careful 
exploration. Someday also we shall have a theory and 
practice of kinesiology and corrective gymnastics which 
will recognize stretch reflexes, the inner ear, neck pro- 
prioceptors, and the inhibiting effect of cortex on sub- 
cortical centers as more important than bones, joints, 
and muscles in the distribution of tone and determination 
of posture. 

Only through a fusion of the facts and methods avail- 
able to the chemist, physiologist, neurologist, and pharma- 
cologist, with the special insights and sympathetic ap- 
preciations of a physical educator alert to body move- 
ments, can these problems reach satisfactory and mean- 
ingful solution. 

Will we let Physical Education consort with psycholo- 
gists, social psychologists, and psychiatrists so that the 
real nature of integration, of recreation, and of relaxa- 
tion find both solution and application in our program? 
Specifically, we should know more of the effect of physi- 
cal exertion on attention and on reaction time as once 
studied by Ewig and Wohlfiel; of the effect of a gym 
period on the subsequent mental performance of pupils 
as explored a bit by Sippel; of the time of day when an 
hour of play is most needed by the child in school. Why 
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is the modern dance taking many of our women by storm 
and leaving others cold, untouched? Can the psychiatrist 
offer an approach which will make this twentieth century 
phenomenon understandable? Certainly without such a 
rationale, one would need to proceed most cautiously, if 
at all, toward a wide introduction of the modern dance 
into required curricula. 

Will we permit Physical Education to grow chummy 
with Sociology? How else can we hope for the best assay 
of the role of the group in our games? We need to know 
more of the nature of group control over the individual 
and the proper balance of this with individual initiative. 
And what is more important, we should know the role of 
the leader in relation to the group. Such problems are 
common to coaches, educators, and all who are interested 
in the development of personality on the one hand and 
a better social order on the other. During the last few 
years we have seen crude though most interesting begin- 
nings of an experimental approach to these problems at 
the University of Iowa by Lewin and his associates. 


ND what is the purpose of all this? Physical Educa- 
tion must feel that she has some reason for her 
existence. Occasionally she is troubled by this—always 
she is a bit bewildered. She needs a modern philosophy 
of life. She is troubled because her childish ideas of what 
was right and worth dying for, somehow seem as unreal 
as the Santa Claus myth in her present, complicated, 
adult world. Should she believe in competitive athletics 
as the summum bonum? Should she remain formal or 
cast off all discipline and become recreational? Should 
she become orthopedic and more medical, or a teacher of 
skills to normal persons only? How much shall she do 
in health instruction? In some places she serves the state 
by building strong bodies for the army and for a national 
ideal of superior stock. Strangely enough, whenever 
Physical Education becomes allied with nationalism, de- 
fense, etc., she develops rapidly and powerfully. (Witness 
the German Turners, the Sokols, Niels Bukh, and our 
own post-war spurt.) Free from some such cause greater 
than herself, she often lacks vitality. Can she find an 
all-absorbing cause in a democratic state? Should she 
develop the spirit of man to be reckless, “hard-boiled,” 
unafraid of hardship and death; or should she inculcate 
gentleness of spirit, fine courage, and cooperation? Such 
questions are obviously most important. In their answer 
may be the rise or fall of our civilization. Physical Edu- 
cation shudders in her indecision. Should we not encour- 
age her to live more with philosophy? 

Already Physical Education’s memories of her child- 
hood and youth are growing dim. Recollections of great 
events and great personalities are blurred. Some efforts 
such as Begeng’s elaborate 784-page History of Sport 
(German) stand out as notable contributions; and there 
are others. But particularly the kaleidoscopic develop- 
ments of the last generation or two are inadequately 
chronicled. One by one great leaders die and with them 
rich deposits stored only as human memories, are buried 
—lost for all time. There is a crying need for historic 
research. There is need for a dozen or more biographies 


of the giants of our profession who crusaded and sweat 
just before we came on the scene. 


M* reader asks, what has all this to do with the next 
step in the evolution of teacher training? The 
answer is not far afield. The fate of Physical Education 
lies in the hands of its leaders. You and I hope that 
the majors which we are now helping to train will be 
the leaders of tomorrow. Barring a complete revolution, 
this is essentially true. Therefore you will agree with me 
that through teacher training we have our only hold on 
the future. If this be granted, it is our duty to take today 
our next step in teacher training in that direction jp 
which we would like to see physical education take jt 
tomorrow. 

I have in my biographical sketch of Physical Educa- 
tion already betrayed my convictions concerning her 
urgent needs for tomorrow. May I now summarize them 
in two statements and add what I believe to be the les- 
sons which they hold for us who are faced with the prob- 
lems of undergraduate and graduate teacher training or 
better, “leader training.” 

In the first place, physical education needs to be rec- 
ognized and treated as something more than English, 
algebra, or any other subject in the curriculum. We have 
said this before but our catalogs and curricula prove that 
we have failed to translate this into action. It is true 
that we are educators; but somehow our needs seem 
larger and more fundamental than those of a subject 
teacher. Perhaps this is not true. Sometimes I think 
that the real needs of the teacher of any subject are as 
great as ours, and that we merely realize this need more 
conspicuously. What right has any teacher to teach even 
algebra to a child about whose stomach, glands, thalamus, 
and social group she knows nothing! 

In the second place, physical education needs to be- 
come an integral part of the university. Too often she 
is known to the students as the gymnasium on the cam- 
pus and to the administration as an appendix in the 
School of Education. The pure sciences may possibly 
thrive in isolation (this is doubted by many)—a pro- 
fession, however, bears worthy fruit only in intimate con- 
tact with the sciences and humanities— so intimate that 
fabric of her practices is continually impregnated with 
the germ of scientific discovery to the end that she bear 
new patterns of procedure conceived and nurtured in the 
finest knowledge of each new day and fortified to meet 
the problems of that day. In isolation without benefit 
of such outbreeding she will stagnate, degenerate, and 
ultimately dry up—a mass of sterile nothings called 
“methods.” 


HAT form of teacher-training program will help 

us to realize these two needs which are in fact but 
two facets of one problem? There prevail at present two 
principles or trends in our teacher training which I can 
describe briefly. The first, which for want of a better 
name I shall call the “dispersed” type, is characterized 
by a Department of Physical Education which teaches 
courses in activities, some principles and methods of 
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teaching, and perhaps a course in kinesiology or applied 
anatomy. All other courses are taught in scattered de- 
partments of the university, a plurality usually in edu- 
cation. The second type I will call the trend toward “con- 
centration.” It aims to teach most, if not all, courses in 
the School of Education or the Department of Physical 
Education. Each trend has its virtues and its defects. 
The “dispersed” form gives students contact with many 
departments of the university and supposedly instruction 
under specialists. Too often, however, they take only the 
beginning courses taught in large sections without any 
relation to physical education problems. In some institu- 
tions special courses in chemistry, physiology, economics, 
even business management and English, are provided for 
physical education students only. The motive for this 
division is not always apparent from the catalog. At Rice 
Institute some course descriptions’ would indicate the 
most commendable attempt to select subject matter on 


the basis of physical educators’ needs. For physiology 


this is known to be true in three or four of our large uni- 
versities. In other places, the apparently careless course 
description and assignment of a teacher on the instruc- 
tor’s level suggests rather an attempt to isolate some- 
thing which is simple enough for the physical education 
majors to digest and thus prevent them from lowering 
the standards of the departments’ regular courses. 

The “concentrated” form has the advantage of each 
coufse being taught from the professional standpoint and 
thus accentuates professional interest. Its disadvantage 
lies in its isolation. Obviously the instruction cannot be 
as expert if a professor of education must teach in three 
or four major fields. At times also, there is virtual dupli- 
cation of teaching which is done perhaps better elsewhere 
on the campus. This concentrated form is the pattern of 
the old medical school, the normal college, and the high 
powered school of education today. The modern day 
medical school retains this pattern only in part and this 
on an extremely high level made possible by its fortunate 
financial condition or by the rigid pressure of standards 
applied from without. Is it not idle to hope that physical 
education may soon independently command facilities 
and highly trained specialists in all its fundamental sci- 
ences comparable to those enjoyed by a Class A medical 
school? But even if this were possible, and the university 
would see fit to duplicate university departments in its 
School of Physical Education, it would for the immediate 
future probably be an unwise step. Unwise, because there 
would be no students to profit from it. 


MAJOR obstacle which confronts physical educa- 

tion today in its struggle to become a mighty pro- 
fession is its shortage in true scholarship. I believe the 
primary reason for this is the fact that virtually our only 
route for recruiting students into our ranks is through 
the avenue of their interest in sport or some other physi- 
cal activity. Whoever heard of a chemistry major entering 
physical education because he saw in it the possibility of 
making a real contribution to mankind—but why should 
this not happen often? Are there not many young men 
deeply interested in the sciences who play basketball, or 
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wrestle, or run? Why do these turn to medicine, indus- 
trial research, or teaching a subject? They are not in- 
terested in physical education because to them it means 
only sweaty smells and muscle work. What kind of in- 
spiration does it take to make them see the challenge of a 
broad approach to health maintenance, to say nothing 
of the limitless possibilities of research? Such persons 
would knock on the doors of our graduate courses not 
lacking organic chemistry, college mathematics, and ex- 
perimental psychology. They would be fit to undertake 
basic research. We lack scholarship in our profession also 
because our higher degrees are too cheap. Having en- 
tered the undergraduate curriculum via the activities 
route and taken a minimum in the difficult sciences, our 
student graduates upon passing a lot of technique courses. 
After teaching a few years he finds he needs a Master’s 
degree. He is in no mood now to catch up on the under- 
graduate basic sciences, to do extensive research, or to do 
scholarly work. And why should he? As long as we give 
Ph.D.’s on the basis of an assortment of courses shopped 
in x number of summer schools plus a “technical” year 
of residence and a sort of thesis with or without foreign 
language, can we expect painstaking research? 


[pes next step in the evolution of teacher training is 
unknown to any of us. That is the nature of evolution. 
We can only dream about it. And that I will now do in 
closing. 

There will emerge a university president who, seeing 
the great possibilities yet to be realized by physical edu- 
cation, will set himself to creating a school to match 
these possibilities. As did the founders of Johns Hopkins 
and the University of Chicago, he will search the U.S.A. 
and the world for the most suitable faculty. Of each he 
will demand three things: first, culture; second, recog- 
nized standing in the profession of physical education; 
and third, real accomplishment in some field of scholar- 
ship contributory to the profession of physical education 
such as science, history, philosophy, and education. Each 
of these persons he will appoint to a full or associate 
professorship in that department of the university in 
which his scholarly attainments are recognized. Each of 
these will have also an appointment in the School of 
Health and Physical Education (or whatever name he 
desires to give it). He will instruct them to develop a 
five-year curriculum for undergraduates leading to a 
Master’s degree and a graduate curriculum leading to a 
Doctor’s degree with the total facilities of the university 
at their disposal. 

Let us examine this faculty and its mode of operation 
a bit more carefully. In chemistry, for instance, there will 
be a man who played on several varsity teams and had 
majored in biochemistry with research in some metabolic 
problems. He will teach a full year of chemistry, includ- 
ing organic and some physiological chemistry, to all 
physical education majors. He will teach fundamental 
chemistry; but because of his interest in and assignment 
to physical education he will emphasize and use illus- 
trative material of special interest to physical education. 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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The Contributions of Public Health 
Nutrition to School Child Health 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Children’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 


stated that educational work in nutrition may be 

expected to play an increasingly important part 
in future programs for the conservation and betterment 
of the health of the American people. Moreover, recog- 
nition of the importance of nutrition service in public 
health programs has not been mere lip service. A goodly 
number of health agencies either have appointed nutri- 
tionists to their staffs or have made arrangements to 
obtain consultant service from some other organization. 
The list of agencies employing nutritionists includes both 
those supported by public funds and those relying on 
voluntary contributions. 

For the most part, nutrition work under public health 
auspices is organized not as an independent program but 
as a service that is incorporated into many of the major 
activities of the health agency, such as dental hygiene, 
health education, and tuberculosis control. However, 
nutrition services are likely to receive greatest emphasis 
in the maternal and child health program of the health 
agency for the obvious reason that good nutrition in early 
life is known to have far-reaching effects on health at all 
subsequent ages. The effectiveness of nutrition services is 
likely to be in proportion to the degree to which they are 
integrated with the medical, nursing, and other services 
of the division carrying on maternal and child health 
work. I propose, therefore, in this paper to consider the 
nutrition activities that the public health agency is 
carrying on as part and parcel of its entire program for 
the health of the school child. 


A LMOST every leader in the field of public health has 


HE first objective of the public health agency in its 

program for the school child is to have him enter school 
in the best physical condition of which he is capable. To 
attain that objective public health workers encourage the 
mother to keep the child under regular and competent 
health supervision from earliest infancy and urge women 
to take advantage of every opportunity for prenatal care. 
There is ample evidence to show that if every mother 
had adequate health supervision throughout pregnancy, 
and good medical and nursing care at delivery and im- 
mediately after, fewer children would be born dead or 
die in early infancy. The declining birth rate in this 
country has already been reflected in a decrease in the 
number of children under 5 years of age (approximately 


130,000 fewer in 1930 than in 1920). The success that 
public health workers of today meet in safeguarding the 
life and health of the smaller number of children born 
will determine in no small measure the size of the future 
school population. 

If all children could be kept under regular health 
supervision during infancy and the preschool period, 
more would enter school free from serious defects that 
tend to make so much of school health work merely 
corrective. Since federal funds have been made available 
for maternal and child health services under the Social 
Security Act, many public health units have been able to 
set up more comprehensive programs for child-health 
supervision. Special attention has been given to strength- 
ening work with mothers, infants, and preschool children, 
not because school health work is unimportant but be- 
cause, in most sections of the country, health services 
for mothers and younger children have been relatively 
undeveloped. In many communities the first step in 
supervising the health of the preschool child was the 
“summer round-up” campaign sponsored by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers through its state 
branches and local groups. Each year more communities 
are using the “summer round-up” as a device to call 
attention to the need for continuous health supervision of 
preschcol children. Mothers who can afford to take their 
children regularly to a physician are urged to do so. For 
mothers who are unable to pay physicians’ fees or who 
live too far from town to make regular visits, public 
health agencies are holding well-child conferences, which 
tend to be established permanently in the larger towns 
and to be held on an itinerant basis in rural communities. 
Emergency nursery schools manned by WPA workers 
have furnished an opportunity for the regular health 
supervision of preschool children, and many public health 
agencies have been quick to take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

In offering services for the health supervision of chil- 
dren, forward-looking agencies tend to consider each child 
as a member of a more or less interdependent family 
group, not as an isolated “preschool case” or a “school 
case.” The physician who examines the child at school 
prefers to have the mother present. The nurse who visits 
the home because a child seen in school has a health 
problem takes time to learn about the health status of 
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younger brothers and sisters and to encourage the mother 
to take advantage of whatever facilities the community 
may afford for her children and herself. The records of 
health examinations made or individuals and of services 
rendered to them are frequently kept together in what is 
known as a “family folder,” which contains also relevant 
information on the social and economic status of the 


family. 


T this point it may well be asked whether measures 
A for promoting the health of preschool children have 
met with measurable success. For the most part health 
agencies have been too busy furnishing health services to 
stop to evaluate the effectiveness of their work. Of the 
few studies that have been made, those that have been 
concerned with programs featuring nutrition will prob- 
ably be of greatest interest to you. The Massachusetts 
State Department of Health, which has maintained 
nutrition service for more than twenty years, attempts 
from time to time to assess the value of the program. 
The pediatricians and dentists of the well-child confer- 
ence units of the Massachusetts Department of Health 
examined an average of more than fifteen hundred pre- 
school children a year from 1933 to 1935, and staff 
nutritionists conferred with individual mothers on food 
and nutrition problems revealed during the examination. 
Although most of the families were affected adversely by 
the depression, the percentage of children judged to be 
in good nutritional condition increased slightly between 
1933 and 1935, and the percentage whose nutritional con- 
dition needed immediate attention decreased slightly.* 


HAVE tried to outline how a well-rounded child health 

program may help to send the child to the school in 
condition to make the most of what the school provides 
for his further physical, intellectual, and social develop- 
ment. Of course the health agency continues to be active 
in behalf of the health of the child after he enters school, 
but it now shares that responsibility with the school as 
well as with the home. Either the department of educa- 
tion or the department of health may furnish medical, 
dental, nursing, or nutrition service in the schools. Both 
agencies have a stake in the health of the school child 
and both should be in substantial agreement as to policies 
and procedures. If that agreement has been reached, 
either department may administer the school health pro- 
gram efficiently. 

So far as nutrition services to school children are con- 
cerned, public health workers are increasingly interested 
in making them available to all children and in working 
for the preservation of good nutrition. Few health work- 
ers of the present day are willing to limit their nutrition 
program with school children to the correction of mal- 
nutrition. Schools are encouraged to furnish facilities for 
a nourishing noon lunch as a health measure to all 
children who cannot conveniently go home rather than 
to supply only free lunches as a relief measure to children 
who are needy and undernourished. 


1Susan M. Coffin, M.D., and Frederica L. Beinert, “Nutrition on 
the Well-Child Conference,” The Commonhealth, 23: 1 (January- 
February-March 1936) 40-46. 
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ye a southern city with a population of some 60,000 the 
health department and the school system seem to have 
worked out a highly successful cooperative project built 
around the school lunch. Here are the broad outlines of 
the plan as given to me in the course of a recent visit. 
The board of education found it difficult to maintain 
school lunchrooms because of competition from com- 
mercial enterprises that sold unsuitable food under 
insanitary conditions on the edge of the school grounds. 
The school administrators appealed to the health de- 
partment for help. By joint effort it was possible to arouse 
public opinion to the passage and enforcement of an 
ordinance forbidding ‘“dog-wagons” to operate in the 
neighborhood of the schools. The field was thus left 
clear to build up patronage of the school lunchrooms. 
Both the health department and the board of education 
sought help from the head of the home economics de- 
partment in the state college located in their city. 
Through her good offices a home economist who had 
majored in education and in lunchroom administration 
was employed to organize the lunchrooms as a part of the 
educational program of the schools. Obviously the first 
step was to serve nutritious and appetizing food at prices 
which all but children of dependent families could afford 
to pay and then to devise means whereby poor children 
could be fed without being set aside from the group. 
Funds have been obtained from local agencies for the 
lunches of younger children whose families are unable 
to pay for them. Nearly all older children who need to 
do so are given an opportunity to earn their lunches by 
working in the lunchroom. All children who work in the 
lunchroom are given the regular examination for food 
handlers and instructions in the sanitary handling of 
foodstuffs. 

The health officer and the superintendent of schools in 
this southern city have not rested content with providing 
good lunches at low cost. They have gone farther and 
have built the health education program around the 
school lunch. The lunchroom manager, the school nurse, 
and, if my memory serves me correctly, the teachers of 
physical education and home economics have been the 
leaders in setting up a health education project in which 
every teacher and pupil has participated. 


N small towns and rural counties, health departments 

and departments of education are working together 
on a less intensive scale to promote the health of the 
school child. In several states the department of health 
employs specialists in health education, dental health, 
and nutrition, who help in training rural teachers to do a 
good job in health education. These representatives from 
the health department may assist in drawing up a cur- 
riculum of health education for the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the state. They may teach one or more units 
of the course in health education to prospective teachers 
or to teachers taking advanced work at summer school. 
The nutrition service of one state department of health 
has worked with the department of public instruction to 
develop a special summer training program for lunch- 
room managers of schools in communities that are too 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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| Have to Teach Recreation 


MABEL MADDEN 


Supervisor, Community Activities 
Cincinnati Recreation Commission 


mate of mine, in fact, had married one of my college 
chums. “You just have to help me,” he said. “At our 
last staff meeting the head of the physical education 
department told me I’d have to teach recreation next 
year.” 
“But, Jack,” I said, “you’re a track coach. What do 
you know about all the other aspects of recreation?” 
“Not a thing. Not a darn thing. But I have two free 
hours on my schedule on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 
they have been filled in with ‘P.E. 154—The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Recreation, Including Play- 
grounds and Community Centers.’ I told the chief I 
didn’t know anything about it, but he said I had all 
summer to read up on it.” 

Then his sense of humor rose to the surface and he 
said: “You know, at first this seemed tragic to me, but 
now I think it’s very funny. Last night when I told Helen 
I was coming down to get you to help me she said you’d 
be amused because you’d remember how the two of you 
used to try to inveigle me into making a foursome at the 
Symphony, and to what lengths you used to go to try to 
drag me to the Art Exhibits, and some of your festivals 
and dramatic productions. And now I’ll have to stand up 
in class and tell my students all about the ‘cultural ad- 
vantages and the joy of participating’ in activities I never 
participated. in myself, but read about during the sum- 
mer.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
“Make a stab at it—that’s where you come in. After 
all, I have to keep my job.” 


| HE young man sitting at my desk was an old class- 


KX isolated instance? Not at all. Recently, on a three- 
day train trip to the West, in the Pullman opposite 
me was a man who interested me because he seemed com- 
pletely oblivious to all the gorgeous scenery we were 
passing. I had brought with me a traveling case filled with 
books on recreation, including Adventures in Recreation, 
Leisure and Recreation, Partners in Play, The Adminis- 
tration of Playgrounds, Recreation for Girls and Women, 
and several others, to review them quickly for the course 
I was to conduct. On the third day the man asked to 
borrow one of the books, which he returned in a half 
hour, saying: “You must be in the same profession I am. 
I see you’ve been reading all these books on recreation. 
I didn’t know there were so many of them. They’re all 
new to me.” After questioning him I learned he was on 
his way to conduct a training school in social recreation 
for a convention of Young People’s Societies for one of 


the large church groups in the United States. It seemed 
incredible that he should not have been exposed to at 
least some of these “Bibles” of recreation workers, and ] 
gave him the benefit of doubt by suggesting that he 
probably used the publications of the Church Recrea- 
tion Service of Delaware, Ohio, to which he replied: 
“What’s that?” When I asked him how he happened to 
secure this assignment he said the Executive Secretaries 
had to be jack-of-all-trades and had to go where they 
were sent, and while he didn’t like the idea of teaching 
something he didn’t know much about, he happened to 
be the only one available at that particular time! 

I have had several experiences of this sort in just one 
summer, and the waste of time on the part of both stu- 
dents and faculty is appalling. Why is it that no univer- 
sity or college would employ a basketball or football 
coach unless he had practical and theoretical training in 
basketball and football, or an instructor in economics, 
sociology, English, mathematics, or any other subject, 
unless he had a thorough knowledge of the material, 
while the only requirement or qualification for teaching 
recreation, playground, or community center administra- 
tion in some schools seems to be to have “two free hours 
in a teaching schedule.” 


OST illuminating, too, on this subject, were the re- 
marks made to me recently by summer session stu- 
dents at Washington State College, Pullman. Last summer 
I had the delightful experience of teaching ‘Recreation 
Administration” under the direction of Dr. Fred J. 
Bohler and Miss Helen G. Smith, of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at Washington State College. At the 
first session of my class I asked the students to state, in 
writing, the courses they had taken in recreation, what 
previous experience they had had in recreation leader- 
ship, how they expected to use the material given in the 
course, and why they were taking it. One of the students 
listed two courses in recreation administration which he 
had taken at colleges in other states. The next day I 
asked him why he was taking another course when the 
material seemed to have been covered in the others. His 
answer was: “When I took a job last year on a play- 
ground in a tough district I found I didn’t know any- 
thing about handling practical playground problems. So 
I decided to take the course this summer and you may as 
well be prepared now to list me as the ‘nuisance’ of the 
class, because I’m going to ask questions every time I 
can interrupt, to get discussion which will help them and 
me when we actually go to work on a playground.” 
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Another student asked me to spend some time in class 
on practical problems arising in community centers. He 
said: “I had a job a few years ago as a community or- 
ganizer jn a settlement house district. From my course 
at the University I had learned a great deal about organ- 
jzing a center, about conferring with neighborhood and 
parent-teacher leaders, ministers, business men, and oth- 
ers in the community to secure their cooperation, but it 
would have helped me immensely if I had been warned 
to anticipate the difficulties I would have to meet after 
the organization. Such things, for instance, as the petty 
jealousies that so often crop up among officers and the 
Board of Directors, and the apathies, indifferences, and 
almost insurmountable differences of opinion of mem- 
bers of the community center, which wrecked the center 
during the first year of its existence.” 

Someone has well said: “Anybody can organize any- 
thing.” This statement, like most generalities, is only par- 
tially true. Almost anybody, given a persuasive manner, 
a cause, and organizing ability, can organize almost any- 
thing, as witness the many crack-pot schemes that have 
flourished and are flourishing now in the United States. 
The person of genius, of real achievement, is the person 
who can keep an activity organized over a long period of 
time, when the first bursts of enthusiasm have simmered 
down, when the routine tasks have to be performed, when 
people must be encouraged to continue their interest week 
after week, and when real problems of discipline, policy, 
local prejudice, and others must be worked out patiently, 
with tact and vision. No course in community center 
leadership should be considered complete without a thor- 
ough discussion of the difficulties arising after organiza- 
tion. 


O one who has followed the history of the recreation 

movement in the United States can fail to appre- 
ciate the debt of gratitude recreation owes to physical 
education. Recreation, like all new movements, has had 
its period of slow growth. At first it was thought of as 
largely physical activity, games and sports, and it was 
logical that it should be adopted and nurtured by physi- 
cal education departments. It is the hope of most recrea- 
tion leaders that physical education will continue to do 
so until recreation is recognized by educators as a sepa- 
rate science, with its own techniques, theory, problems, 
and practice, covering not only physical activity, but the 
entire range of leisure-time pursuits. 

The American Association for Health and Physical 
Education recognized the importance of recreation when 
it changed its name at the Atlanta Convention last April 
to include recreation, making it a separate division with 
its own chairman. In his thoughtful and illuminating 
address at that convention, Dr. C. H. McCloy outlined 
clearly the difference between the cultural contributions 
of physical education and recreation, and showed that 
both these subjects have major contributions to make 
in their own right. 

Having dignified recreation to this extent, the physical 
and health educators can make another important con- 
tribution: that of formulating standards of professional 
competence. In his recent paper “Planning our Leisure,” 
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Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman says: “Recreation work is a 
comparatively new and very broad field, for which formal 
training is not yet provided in most of our educational 
institutions, and in which standards of professional com- 
petence are still in the making.” 

Physical and health educators can assist recreation in 
formulating standards of professional competence in two 
ways. First, by working with recreation leaders, the 
National Recreation Association, and others, in an effort 
to have separate courses of study, with a major in recrea- 
tion, not only for young men and women who want to 
become recreation leaders, but for all students. “Techno- 
logical Trends,” published by the Scientific Research 
Committee, describes some of the inventions which are 
now known but not yet commercially profitable, which 
will double the leisure time of everyone within the next 
twenty-five years. If this is true, and most indications 
are that it is true, all students, not only those who in- 
tend to adopt recreation leadership as a profession, should 
have the knowledge necessary to heln solve their leisure- 
time problems. 

As long as this goal of a separate department is not 
achieved, however, health and physical educators can help 
recreation by including courses in recreation which are 
taught by professors who have a working knowledge of 
the subject and have had some experience in trying to 
meet the many problems of administering playgrounds, 
community centers, musical organizations, drama clubs, 
and other hobby groups. This has been and is being done 
in several colleges. At the University of Cincinnati, for 
instance, Miss Helen N. Smith, Head of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, has inaugurated a 
course in “Administration of Recreation,” which is taught 
by the Director of Recreation of Cincinnati, and another 
course in “Playground Administration,” taught by the 
Supervisor of Playgrounds. The Ohio State University 
has secured the services of Mr. Wm. C. Batchelor, who 
was for many years Director of Recreation at Pittsburgh, 
and at the last Recreation Conference several directors 
reported they were teaching at their local schools and 
colleges. 

I am not for one moment trying to suggest that every 
recreation worker or leader is qualified by temperament, 
ability, academic preparation, or experience to teach in 
a high school or college. The instructor or professor of 
recreation should be required, to have the same profes- 
sional standards of preparation, academic degrees, and 
competence as an instructor in any other field. There is 
also no reason why the professor of physical education, 
sociology, or any other subject should not teach recrea- 
tion—if he has had experience and academic preparation 
in many phases of the subject. Let me illustrate by just 
this one example: During the past few years, municipal 
park and recreation departments everywhere have in- 
creased their facilities and activities phenomenally 
through the cooperation and assistance of the various 
federal relief and works projects. In some cities the as- 
sistance received has been valued at several million 
dollars. In some small towns and villages W.P.A. and 
other projects have conducted the entire recreation pro- 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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O EDUCATOR, today, can escape 
the import of camping as an edu- 
cational process. This observation holds 
true whether or not the camping move- 
ment retains its present private and 
semi-public sponsorship or whether it grows more closely 
to the institution of education and thereby allies itself 
with the established curriculums in the schools. 

Editorial space does not permit the review of the de- 
velopments in camping which have broadened the scope 
of its educational meaning and have brought it more 
closely to the attention of school authorities. As intro- 
ductory to the trends of today, however, it can be stated 
briefly that the camping movement has passed through 
three well defined stages; the first, with the emphasis a 
recreative (vacation) and health-building one; the sec- 
ond, a “skills stage” in which proficiency interests and 
appreciations were developed in the many activities that 
comprise the progressive camping curriculum; and the 
third, a stage of guidance, in which the child’s interests 
and skills were considered not as ends in themselves but 
as means to guide in personality growth. This stage, in 
which the camping movement, for the most part, finds 
itself at present, makes the camp a laboratory for psy- 
chological observation and social adjustment. The cabin 
counselor now becomes a personnel expert as well as a 
skills counselor. Case studies, clinical observations, tests 
and measurements programs, and behavior records are 
all utilized by him in the careful study of the child. In 
the camping situation the “whole” child is present in a 
controlled environment—twenty-four hours of the day— 
in the charge of skilled observers. 

Just at the present moment camping also seems to be 
entering a fourth stage for which a name is not easy to 
be found. Z/ntegration, although possibly not the right 
word, comes close to conveying the meaning. Camps 
still furnish recreation, still teach skills, still guide in 
personality, but even more, they are tying their influence 
up with all other influences affecting child behavior dur- 
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ing the year. In other words, camping sees its work ag 
part of a year-round program, as part of a larger Gestalt, 

There is a growing realization that camps cannot ae. 
complish much in guidance in two weeks, or even two 
months. On the other hand, camp directors see their 
programs as important as any other phase of the educa. 
tional program which the child encounters. They see 
their guidance programs enlarged to bring in parental 
education and parental cooperation, both before and after 
the children enroll in camp. They see themselves allied 
with formal schooling, with boys’ and girls’ clubs, with 
social welfare programs, and with the newer guidance 
programs. In this manner the information possessed by 
the camp director becomes an asset to the club leader 
and school official in their guidance programs; and, con- 
versely, their information aids the camp director. 

The new program means a re-education of camp direc- 
tors. No cry of theirs at the present is more urgent than 
that of the need for new methods and tools to work out 
cooperative arrangements with all agencies of the com- 
munity that are concerned with the all-round develop- 
ment of each boy and girl as future citizens. The up-to- 
date camp director realizes that he is but one link of 
many in a chain of influences affecting youthful growth 
and behavior. 

This new conception has bearing upon some very re- 
cent trends in camping. Because of the unique oppor- 
tunity to study children in the camping environment, 
many philanthropic foundations have set up camps for 
underprivileged or unadjusted children. In such types of 
camps, arrangements are made so that these children 
may be followed up throughout the remainder of the 
year through the medium of some social agency which 
furnishes trained leadership. As another trend, camp 
directors and also agencies supporting camps are looking 
to the universities for leadership in conducting the pro- 
gressive types of programs that are now receiving ex- 
perimentation. On the one hand, this means a demand 
for better trained counselors for the boys and girls who 
will be in camp; and on the other hand, it means a de- 
mand for a higher type of graduate study which will 
produce camp leaders who can interpret the camping 
movement in its broader relationships and who can devote 
research to the values of camping from the standpoint 
of educational and social psychology. The qualifications 
of camp counselors are being studied; researches are be- 
ing conducted upon certain health problems of camp; 
and the newer implications of the mental hygiene aspects 
of camping are being perceived. 

This tie-up of camping with higher education is defi- 
nitely a trend of the day. Whether or not the camps will 
become a complement of the school system and be sup- 
ported from public taxation is another matter. While 
there are certain developments in this direction, the trend 
seems destined to be a slow one. What will probably 
materialize sooner is more philanthropic and federal aid 
for camping, together with a closer tie-up between pro- 
gressive camps and the schools. This is a future not dif- 
ficult to conceive. In all events, camping is now re- 
ceiving the sympathetic consideration of educators. In 
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view of this interest and support many contributions from 
camping education to the formal school education are 
certain to be forthcoming. 


NEW coordinating agency, the 
Educational American Film Center, Inc., has 
Motion Picture recently been created to promote the 
Service » use of motion pictures for educational 
and public purposes. This organization 
is advisory and non-profit in nature, and as stated in a 
news release, it is not engaged in either the production or 
distribution of motion pictures but rather it expects “to 
be a service agency for producing units on the one hand 
and public bodies on the other.” The Director is Donald 
Slesinger, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Since its establishment the consultation services of the 
American Film Center have been used by many edu- 
cational institutions and by many individuals conducting 
motion picture projects of educational significance. It is 
also cooperating with many health agencies on a series of 
public health and social hygiene films. 

Interested also in the improvement of educational 
film projects is another non-profit organization, the 
Association of School Film Libraries, Inc., created in 
June, 1938, with its main office at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, and with a staff headed by Mr. Fanning 
Hearon. Its policies and services are treated in a pamph- 
let entitled “The Association of School Film Libraries 
and Its Program for the Promotion of the Use of Motion 
Pictures in Education.” 

In view of the peculiar adaptability of motion picture 
techniques to health projects and to physical education 
activities, and of the many developments that are even 
now taking place, the teachers in our profession should 
be made acquainted with the services offered by these 
coordinating agencies. In fact, the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion of our National Association, through the Chairman 
of its Motion Picture Committee, Mrs. Louise S. Kjell- 
strom, has been working with both these organizations. 
The former organization is actively cooperating in the 
projects of the Wotuen’s Athletic Section to produce 
sports films for use in women’s physical education classes. 


HE question has been raised by some 

members of our Association as to the 
reason for setting the dates of the San 
Francisco Convention during the week 
of Easter vacation when the San Fran- 
cisco schools are not in session. It seems wise, therefore, 
to convey to our members the point of view taken by the 
National Convention Committee. This point of view may 
be expressed briefly as follows: 

With the convention so far away from the geographical 
center of the country, the Committee felt that for Con- 
vention registrations it would be necessary to rely largely 
on California people and on people in the Northwest and 
Southwest Districts. Our distances in the west are so 
great that if we are to have a reasonably heavy registra- 
tion it is essential to set the Convention dates at a time 
when public school teachers are free to leave their classes. 

Our membership should know that this problem was 
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given long and serious consideration and that the spring 
vacation dates selected seemed to be the only reasonable 
time. There are, of course, disadvantages to such a selec- 
tion, but the Committee felt that the advantages far 
outweighed the disadvantages. 

It is my personal feeling that under normal circum- 
stances we should always attempt to set convention dates 
at a time when the schools are in session, but for the 
success of the San Francisco Convention, at least from 
the point of view of attendance, the course selected 
seemed advisable.—Frederick W. Cozens, President. 


A Point of b free comment is occasionally heard 
View for the that the physical education teacher is 
Ciiniaiidatiiaiis, a person who is apt not to know or to be 

interested in anything outside of his own 
Goer job. With the expansion of the original 
program of gymnastics and children’s games to a wide 
administrative field which brings together all phases of 
the health, physical education, and recreation program 
in schools, the development of specialists in different 
phases of this program has been inevitable, and has led 
to increased technical efficiency. At times, however, it 
must be confessed that this efficiency has been gained 
at the expense of the coordination of effort which comes 
when each worker in the group is familiar with what is 
being carried on in the whole program. The dance 
teacher, the coach, the school physician, the corrective 
gymnastics expert, have all been accused at times of lack 
of knowledge of or interest in any activity which did not 
immediately concern their specialty, and there has been 
some truth in these accusations. 

No one can be expected to be expert in every aspect 
of the health and physical education program. Every 
active worker in this field, however, owes it to himself 
and to the children with whom he is working to make a 
conscious effort in the direction of intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems with which his colleagues are dealing. 
The health educator cannot afford to be entirely ignorant 
of .the recreation programs in which his students are 
participating, and the basketball coach should not scorn 
the modern dance. Equally important, the men and women 
teachers in the field should try hard to understand and 
appreciate each others’ viewpoints and problems, in order 
to work together harmoniously and effectively. 

Since conventions are traditionally places to find out 
“what the other fellow is doing,” perhaps this year it 
would be a good idea for all our members who attend a 
convention to see how much they can find out about the 
things they know least about by visiting the meetings 
of sections concerned with any problems with which they 
are unfamiliar. This visiting around should be done with 
an open mind and a desire to learn, rather than with the 
expectation of being bored, or confused by technicalities, 
and of course it should not entirely crowd out attention 
to the section meetings on matters of immediate practical 
importance. The aim should be to obtain a general per- 
spective on the whole field of health, physical education, 
and recreation, and on the individual’s own place in this 
field and contribution to it—By Elizabeth Noyes, As- 
sistant Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Athletics Date 


By 


ELDON |. JENNE 


Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


HE rules and regulations for the Portland High 
7 School Athletic Association have just been revised 

and rewritten. They are now in effect and control 
eligibility in all branches of athletics. 

The first consideration given in the revision of the rules 
was the welfare of the students participating. The im- 
portant changes are: 

1. A student shall pass a physical examination before com- 
peting in athletics. 

2. Students shall file with the principal of the school an 


athletic permit signed by their parents permitting them to 
participate. 

3. Scholastic requirements have been removed. 

4. The age limit has been lowered from twenty to nine- 
teen years. 

5. The number of terms a student has been in school has 
no bearing on his eligibility. 

6. Practice periods for the different sports have been lim- 
ited to one and one-half hours, except for baseball, tennis, 
and golf. 

7. The discus and javelin throws are to be removed from 
the field events in track and field competition after 1940, and 
the football throw substituted. 

8. Spring football and other out-of-season practices have 
been eliminated. 

9. Teams will be classified for competition as A, B, C, and 
D teams according to age, height, and weight. 

10. The executive authority in all matters pertaining to 
athletics is now vested in the Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. : 

The unique change is No. 3, concerning the removal of 
academic requirements for participation. You will notice 
that the rules and regulations make no mention of them. 
Athletics are now recognized as a phase of physical edu- 
cation and as an integral part of the curriculum, and 
games and sports and like activities of great interest to 
boys and girls are placed on a par with other subjects in 
the course of study. Intramural and interscholastic ath- 
letics bear the same educational relationship to the physi- 
cal education program that the laboratory does to biology, 
physics, or chemistry. 

It is desired that all students have an opportunity to 
take advantage of the athletic programs. Participation 
should be looked upon as a valuable educational experi- 
ence and not as a reward for good scholastic attainment. 
Participation is just as important for the poor student as 
for the good one, even though few poor students are suf- 
ficiently proficient to earn a place on “first” teams. We 
do not require a boy to play football in order to take a 
course in algebra. There is no reason why a boy should 
be required to pass algebra in order to play football. Thus 


is athletics given the status of a subject in the curriculum, 

Without doubt this athletic innovation will meet with 
opposition from the more conservative groups who con- 
sider that any relaxing of the scholarship rule in athletics 
will tend to encourage recruiting and in general lower 
standards of athletic competition. As long as athletics are 
considered extracurricular in nature and a privilege to 
students competing on the teams, the older idea has some 
sound basis for justification. On the other hand, with the 
increasing age limits on attendance at school and with in- 
creasing concern with individual differences and person- 
ality development, is there not a question whether ath- 
letic participation should be denied to a student who 
might not be reached in any other way? If certain boys 
who are required by law to be in school can have their 
potentialities for citizenship and leadership brought out 
through the sharing of athletic responsibilities, then any 
deprivation of participation because of scholastic weak- 
ness is educationally at fault. 

The superintendents, the principals’ association, and 
athletic directors of each high school have approved this 
measure after much deliberation. It goes on trial and its 
results will be closely watched. Educators throughout 
the country are favoring this step. The State of New 
York has removed all scholastic requirements for athletic 
participation; and it now rules, regulates, and finances 
athletics in the same way as social science, mathematics, 
or other academic subjects. 

Many educators claim that participation in athletics 
will enable the student to achieve the aims and objectives 
of general education better than any one, two, or three 
other subjects. Our thesis is that if athletics are not edu- 
cational in scope they should be taken out of the schools; 
if they are educational, they should be placed on a par 
with other subjects and all students allowed to participate 
in them, regardless of scholastic attainments. 

The fear has been expressed that the athlete will do 
nothing except participate in athletics. Under the counsel- 
ling and guidance program now being set up in our high 
schools, any pupil who fails in any part of his school 
work must confer with his counsellor in order to find the 
reasons for his maladjustment and try to determine how 
he can be helped to adjust himself better to the work of 
the school. To accomplish this, he may be required to 
drop an academic subject or he may be required to drop 
athletics. The answer will try to be arrived at on the basis 
of what is best for the boy or girl rather than on the be- 
lief that some subject has more educational value in and 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Solving City 


y 
AUGUST H. PRITZLAFF 


Director of Physical Education 
Chicago Public Schools 


N the few minutes alloted to me, it would be rather 
difficult to set before you all the problems facing a 
city director. I shall omit the problem of interscholas- 

tic athletics and teacher training as these are being dis- 
cussed elsewhere on the program. 

The problem of in-service training of teachers is one 
which is closely allied to teacher training. We all agree 
that there is need of continual training in order to keep 
the teachers abreast of modern trends. The devices fre- 
quently used are: visits by supervisors, teachers’ meet- 
ings, bulletins from the central office, standing committees, 
teacher visitation, demonstrations, and demonstration 
schools. 

The course of study committee, in particular, should 
be convening at all times in order to keep the material 
flexible and moving forward. 

We have found it best to set up demonstration schools 
of two types—first, a demonstration school to demon- 
strate a particular problem or a method of procedure to 
which the teachers and administrators are invited; and, 
second, a demonstration school which operates over a 
period of time and which the teachers of physical educa- 
tion visit periodically. 


O department in the educational field is as close to the 
public as the Department of Physical Education, 
and consequently its public relations are of great import- 
ance. There are many points at which this department 
touches the community, viz., press, health agencies, safety 
committees, youth organizations, athletic groups, and 
emergency educational groups. 

Many of these problems must be solved according to 
local conditions. 

With reference to publicity, it should be the rule of the 
department to meet regularly with the press, to cooper- 
ate with it for the good which it in turn may do in the 
field of physical education. The closer the relationship 
between the Department of Physical Education and the 
press, the more and better publicity the department will 
receive. 

Regarding health agencies, most cities are in need of 
assistance in organizing an efficient health service pro- 
gram with the attendant follow-up. To many of us, 
cooperation with health agencies, boards of health, 
medical and dental societies, and tuberculosis organ- 
izations is the backbone of a health service program. It 
is possible to coordinate and correlate the work of these 


A paper presented before the Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education, April 1938, Atlanta. 
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Director's Problems 


groups so that they fit into a system rather than to play 
aimlessly on the outside. 

With the increase of accidents and fatalities due to 
motor vehicles, there are many local civic bodies working 
on safety programs. In order that the safety work in the 
schools may be a part of this larger program, it is ex- 
tremely necessary that there be efficient cooperation 
which can only be developed through the participation of 
the Director in safety meetings, safety programs, and the 
safety campaigns of the city. 


ig most cities, there are many youth organizations and 
it is essential that the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation cooperate with them. We have found it extremely 
helpful to be a part of Youth Week in an official capacity. 
Youth Week is a clearing house for the youth activity 
throughout the year. 

The A.A.U., Collegiate Associations, and other athletic 
groups are extremely interested in the participation of 
the boys after they leave high school. By mutual co- 
operation, it is possible for the schools to utilize the 
facilities of other organizations and to have the men of 
these organizations act as officials in school athletic 
contests. This is only possible, of course, where the de- 
partment, in turn, cooperates with these athletic 
organizations. 

The emergency educational organizations are a prob- 
lem and can be of mutual benefit. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to have them “fit” into the organized plan of the 
department, so that any results may be lasting. 

There is also a relationship with other school depart- 
ments. In a local school, the Department of Physical 
Education should be the hub from which many activities 
radiate and interrelate with the school life of the child. 
The central office, in like manner, must cooperate with 
other departments, particularly the Departments of 
Music and Art. 

The Building and Maintenance Department is a de- 
partment to which physical educators must look for 
assistance, and also the Architect’s Department, if there 
is one connected with the Board of Education. If a close 
relationship exists between the Department of Physical 
Education and the Architect’s Department, it will mean 
securing adequate gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
athletic fields. It is a happy situation where the plans 
for rehabilitation and erection of new buildings are ap- 
proved by the Department of Physical Education. 

In many ways, the problem of equipment and supplies 
is a local one. The Department of Physical Education 
should approve all repairs and maintenance of equipment 
as well as check and approve all supplies under its 
control. 

The problems suggested above with a brief statement 
of facts concerning them are suggested as a few of the 
reasons why city directors do not have much free time. 
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The West Holds Open House 


Prepared by BERTHA M. KELLER, National Publicity Chairman, 
and ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


Not content with arranging all the myriad details of our na- 

tional convention program, and all its social and educational 
events, the members of our local convention committee are 
scheduling “open house” programs in schools, colleges, and recre- 
ation centers of the Bay Area, so that all of us will have the 
opportunity to see the local programs in operation. Everyone who 
is going to San Francisco should plan to take an extra day or two, 
to take advantage of these opportunities. After all, most of us 
don’t get to California every year! 


Conducted Tours, March 30—April 2, and April 7-8 


The Hospitality Committee, under the able leadership of Dudley 
DeGroot of San Jose State College and Mrs. Alta Sims Bunker of 
the San Francisco Recreation Commission, promises a group of 
tours which are to be personally conducted by members of the 
profession in the Bay Area. Convention visitors interested in going 
on any of these tours are urged to notify Mr. DeGroot at San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California, by March 20, so that 
transportation and other arrangements may be completed. 

Tour Number 1—Down the Peninsula on the Camino Real, 
famous highway of the early Californians, stopping at Sequoia 
Union High School, Menlo Junior College, Palo Alto Recreation 
Center, David Starr Jordan Junior High School, and Stanford 
University, and returning along the Skyline Highway. 

Tour Number 2.—Over the Golden Gate Bridge into beautiful 
Marin County to see Mt. Tamalpais, the Muir Woods, and the 
Big Trees, returning by ferryboat for views of The Rock, 
Alcatraz Prison, and Treasure Island. 

Tour Number 3—To Carmel and the Monterey Peninsula, in- 
cluding the Skyline Drive, Santa Cruz Mountains, the Big Trees, 
Monterey, and Carmel Mission, returning by San Jose. This will 
be an overnight trip, April 7-8. 

Tour Number 4—Across the Bay Bridge to the University of 
California, Berkeley High School, Mills College, Oakland Uni- 
versity High School, and beautiful Berkeley Hills. 

Tour Number 5——San Francisco schools and recreation centers, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Jewish Community Center, Chinese play- 
ground and school, Chinatown, Fisherman’s Wharf, the Presidio, 
beach and famous “new” Cliff House, Sutro Baths, Ice Skating 
Resort, and Golden Gate Park. 


Tour Number 6.—Treasure Island, on Association Day, April 6. 


The Schedule of Athletic Events 


Mr. DeGroot’s committee is making up a schedule of athles 
events, occurring before and during the convention, for the in. 
formation of our delegates. 


Visitation Schedule 


Schools and colleges will be closed for Easter vacation dys 
the week of the convention, but all those who can come a few 
days early are cordially invited to visit them March 29-3]. Ree. 


Setting for a Chinese Pageant, staged in the heart of San Francisco's 

Chinatown by children who attended the Chinese Playground. The 

brilliant and vibrant costumes and headdresses are authentic in style 
and in their symbolic ornamental designs. 


reation and health centers will welcome convention visitors April 
6, 7, and 8. Treasure Island will be open throughout the conven- 
tion, and April 6 has been designated as Association Day at the 
Fair, when special attention will be given to our members. 


Hospitality Committee 


The Hospitality Committee will have members stationed at 
the hotels and in the Auditorium to make all convention regis- 
trants feel at home and to serve in every way 


San Francisco State College Coeducational Camp. Cooking class. possible. The “Howdy Stranger” and “Hello” 


spirit will be sincerely displayed, and Easterners are 
urged to “Go Western,” and enjoy every minute of 
their stay in California. 


Places of Interest to Our Members 


San Francisco Public Schools—During the week 
preceding the convention, regular physical education 
classes will be going on in all San Francisco schools, 
and visitors will be welcomed. Information on 
schedules of classes and location of schools may be 
obtained at the Board of Education office in the 
Civic Auditorium. Mr. Daugherty, Director of 
Physical Education, has listed the following as being 
of special interest to convention visitors: 

1. Physical education classes for boys and girls in 
a number of high schools near the Auditorium. 

2. Gough Oral School for the Deaf. 

3. Sunshine Health School for convalescent chil- 
dren, tuberculosis contacts, nervous cases. 

4. Sunshine Orthopedic School, with its therapeutic 
pool. 

5. Classes in speech correction and lip reading. 

6. Sight-saving classes. 
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The Women’s Gymnasium at Stanford University 


7, Commodore Stockton School, the only all-Chinese school in the 
country. 

8. Raphael Weill School, which is predominantly Japanese. 

San Francisco Recreation Commission.—To explore fully the facilities 
and programs under the direction of the San Francisco Recreation 
Commission would take many weeks. Raymond Kimbell, President oi 
the San Francisco Unit, California Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association. recommends that our delegates try to visit the 
following centers which are typically San Francisco products: the 
Chinese playground, the Junior Museum with its garden club and 
musical instrument collection, Sigmund Stern Recreation Grove with its 
outdoor theater, and the Drama Studio and Workshop which has a 
unique collection of original folk dancing material. 

Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A—The hospitality of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. will be extended to all convention delegates, who are cordially 
invited to make use of the pools and other recreational facilities between 
meetings. 

Jewish Community Center—This organization boasts one of the 
finest swimming pools in San Francisco, and carries on a physical edu- 
cation, art, dramatic, and educational program which reaches approxi- 
mately half a million people each year. Its fine facilities, Mediterranean 
architecture, and beautiful garden will well repay a visit during con- 
vention week. 


Colleges and Universities Nearby 


San Francisco State College—This is a cosmopolitan college of 1,900 
men and women students in the heart of the city. Emphasis is placed 
on preparation for teaching in elementary and high schools. Outstanding 
activities on the program are the coeducational camp for counselor 
training, the posture clinic conducted at the campus training school. 
Mrs. Florence Hale Stephenson and 


The University of California. Gymnasium for Men in the 
foreground. 


dents enroll each year in classes, with or without uni- 
versity credit, and also in the recreational activities offered 
by the physical education department under the direction 
of Frank Kleeberger and Violet Marshall. The women’s 
gymnasium boasts three outdoor swimming pools, six 
gymnasiums, locker and dressing facilities for three thou- 


_sand students and ample fields for outdoor sports. The 


(Continued on Page 188) 


David Cox direct the programs for Bit and Spur (riding club) students on their way from the stables to the riding ring at Mills 


women and men. 


Mills College is a residence college 
for women. The individual health and 
leisure needs of each student are care- 
fully studied and she is given every op- 
portunity to achieve her own _ best 
health condition and to enlarge her re- 
sources for the enjoyment of her leisure 
time. The College has ample facilities 
for all individual and team sports, a 
stable and riding stadium, and a college 
cabin in the nearby Sierra foothills. 
The physical education program is 
directed by Dr. Rosalind Cassidy. 


The University of California has an 
enrollment of about fifteen thousand 
students. Modern and adequate facilities 
have been provided within the past 
twelve years for both men and women 
students, and it is noteworthy that, 
with no university requirement in 
physical education, thousands of stu- 


College. 
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Did You Know-- 


By DUDLEY SARGENT DE GROOT 


State College, San Jose, California 


HAT this will be California’s fourth National Convention as 

well as the second to be held in conjunction with a World’s 
Fair! 

1915: Berkeley—22nd Convention in connection with the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. 

1921: Oakland—28th Convention. 

1925: Los Angeles—32nd Convention. 

1939: San Francisco—44th Convention—in connection with 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 

That the first convention, held in Berkeley in 1915, a quarter 
of a century ago, was sponsored by the Pacific Coast Physical 
Education Association, the Los Angeles Physical Education So- 
ciety, the Bay Cities Physical Education Society, the University 
of California, and the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 

That none of these organizations were affiliated with the 
American Physical Education Association; in fact the national 
organization had no representation in California in 1915. 

That in 1914 the Council of the American Physical Education 
Association asked Dr. G. Leroy Lowman, of the Los Angeles 
Society, to secure an invitation from Pacific Coast physical edu- 
cators to hold the 1915 convention on the coast. 

That E. B. DeGroot, was appointed program chairman in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in December 1914, and instructed by the Council to 
proceed with arrangements for California’s first national conven- 
tion the following year. 

That over four hundred physical educators attended this 22nd 
Annual Convention held on the University of California Campus 
at Berkeley in July, 1915. 

That the success of California’s first venture was due primarily 
to the efforts of Dr. E. C. Beach, Maude Cleveland, May L. 
Cheney, E. B. DeGroot, Wells Drury, Signe E. Haglethorn, Clark 
W. Hetherington, Frank L. Kleeberger, and Charles H. Rieber. 

That this first California Convention featured many prominent 
national leaders including, Dr. E. H. Arnold, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
Dr. Bertha Ebbs, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Jay B. Nash, Baroness 
Rose Posse, Blanche M. Trilling, Dr. Herbert R. Stolz. 

That E. B. DeGroot and Signe Haglethorn were elected mem- 
bers at large of the National Council immediately following the 
Berkeley Convention, to represent California. 

That Dr. F. H. Payne of the University of California and Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood of Stanford University, heads of the physical 
education departments at these institutions, were apparently the 
first two California members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education. 

That in 1893 Doctors Payne and Wood were elected Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Department Congress of Physical Education, 
thus becoming, in addition, the first Californians to be honored as 
national officers. 

That the second constitution of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, adopted in 1895, provided for the establishment 
and organization of a tenth section to be located on the Pacific 
Coast—a provision which was never fulfilled. 

That it was not until July 14, 1911, that the first professional 
physical education association was organized in California. 


That this organization came into existence at the Dep, 
of Physical Education meeting of the National Education Associ. 
ation held in San Francisco in July, 1911. 

That to Dr. E. C. Beach and Dr. Clark W. Hetherington 
must go credit for conceiving this first professional Organization 
in California. 

That George Braden, Alice Bassler, May L. Cheney, ¢. F 
Martin, Mrs. M. R. Morgan, and Signe Haglethorn served 9. 
organizers and officers of this pioneer association in 1911, 

That this new organization held its First Annual Conferen 
on the University of California Campus at Berkeley in July 19}) 

That despite repeated efforts the American Physical Educa. 
tion Association did not have an official organization in (gj. 
fornia until 1917, the year which also marked the passage of 
California’s compulsory physical education act. 

That George L. Dickie, President, and Frederick W. Cozens, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Pacific Coast Physical Education 
Association sent out a letter March 31, 1917, which was directly 
responsible for affiliation of their association with the American 
Physical Education Association. 

That Dr. J. H. McCurdy, then Editor-Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Physical Education Association consummated the 
affiliation at Berkeley, California, on July 17, 1917. 

That the first officers of this new Western District of the 
American Physical Education Association were Charles H. Hunt, 
Frank L. Kleeberger, C. S. Botsford, Florence Rogers, and F. W., 
Cozens. 

That the First Annual Convention of the Western District was 
held on the University of California Campus, July 18-19, 1918, 

That the Western District was short-lived, and following its 
demise in 1922, the American Association was again without 
affiliation in California. 

That repeated efforts to re-establish affiliation finally led to the 
organization of the Southwest District at a meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association held at Santa Barbara, California, in 1934, at 
which time Ralph LaPorte was elected President. 

That the California Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was founded in September, 1930, at Santa Monica. 
N. P. Neilson, C. L. Glenn, R. E. Munsey, Charles W. Davis, 
C. W. Hunt, and Rosalind Cassidy, among others, took the lead 
in establishing this state-wide, professional organization. 

That the new Southwest District held an annual business meet- 
ing in connection with the Annual Convention of the California 
Association each year, until 1938. 

That the first independent convention of the Southwest Dis- 
trict was held in 1938, at Salt Lake City, under the auspices of 
President C. W. Davis and Program Chairman Bernice Moss—a 
most successful convention attended by several hundred South- 
west District members and their guests. 

That the Southwest District and the California “Association 
will act as co-sponsors of the 44th National Convention to be 
held in San Francisco, April 3-6, 1939. 

That two outstanding California women physical educators, 
Louise Cobb of the University of California and Mrs. Florence 
Hale Stevenson of San Francisco State College, serving respec- 
tively as presidents of these two associations, are bending every 
effort to make the 1939 Convention a memorable one. 

That all California physical educators extend a sincere invita- 
tion to fellow workers throughout the country to come and 
participate in the convention, see the Exposition, but above all, 
honor the national Association’s two ranking California officers, 
President Frederick W. Cozens and Executive Secretary N. P. 
Neilson. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All payments for Association dues, all correspondence 
regarding memberships and subscriptions, and all requests 
for information service and reprints should now be ad- 
dressed to the Association at 1201 Sixteenth St., Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All editorial and advertising correspondence, however, 
and orders for back copies of the Association publications 
will continue to be handled by the Editorial Office, at the 
same address as in the past: 311 Maynard Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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CATION 


Southern District 


Central District 


Midwest District 


Northwest District 


National 


Eastern District 


March 27-30 
Program—February Journal, page 90 


March 29-April | 
Program—February Journal, page 98 


March 29-April | 
Program—-March Journal, page 166 


‘March 30-April | 
Program—February Journal, page 94 


Meeting with Southwest District 
and California Associations 


April 2-6 
Program—March Journal, page 154 


May 3-6 


Program—to be published in April Journal 


1939 Conventions -- Dates and Programs 


Tulsa 


Sioux City 


Indianapolis 


Eugene 


San Francisco 


New York City 


Many announcements and notices of interest regarding these 
conventions are to be found in your district news columns. | 


The cooperation of members of the Association 
who expect to attend conventions is earnestly re- 
quested in order to facilitate the handling of regis- 
trations. Please bring your membership card with 
you to conventions, as it will be necessary to show 
this card in order to register at the reduced fee 
available to members. If you have lost your card, 
observe the following in applying for a duplicate: 

Memberships sent in before February 1, 1939, 


Important Notice te Convention Geers 


apply to 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
for a duplicate. 

Memberships sent in since that date should be 
checked with the new Association offices at 1201 
Sixteenth St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

If your membership was renewed recently, and 
you have not as yet received your new card, it will 
most likely reach you shortly, as these are being 
sent out as fast as is possible. 
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Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Southwest District Asso- 


ciation and the 
April 2,3,4,5,6,1939 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Commercial Exhibits: Main arena of the Civic Auditorium. 
You are urged to visit the exhibits and become acquainted with 
our exhibitors and their products. 

Educational Exhibits: Main arena of the Civic Auditorium. 

Registration: The Registration Desk will be open beginning 
at 8:00 a.m. on Monday, April 3, at Civic Auditorium. Registra- 
tion hours: Monday, April 3, 8 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Tuesday, April 
4, 8 a.m. to 6 p.M.; thereafter, 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. Registration fees 
are as follows: 


Members of the E.R. or $1.00 
Members of the profession who are not members of the 

Persons not members of our profession (this classification 

Student members of the AA 25 


Wear Your Convention Badge: The convention badge is re- 
quired for admission to all meetings, social functions, and demon- 
strations. Badges, programs, and convention material will be 
given delegates upon registration. 

Membership Desk: Persons wishing to join the Association or 
the N.E.A. may do so at the Registration Desk. 

Information, Post Office, Lost and Found: Civic Auditorium 
Information Desk. Apply here for information regarding lunch- 
eons, breakfasts, banquet tickets, and special features. Changes 
in Convention Program will be posted near information desk. 

Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly and doors will be 
closed during addresses. Doors will be opened for one minute 
after each address. Your cooperation is asked in making it pos- 
sible for the presiding officers to follow these instructions. 

Special Features. 

1. Banquet: The Convention Banquet will be held at the Fur- 
niture Mart, on Market Street, one block west of the Hotel Whit- 
comb. Since accommodations are limited, tickets must be pur- 
chased at the Information Desk not later than 8:00 p.m. on 
Monday, April 3. ; 

2. Recreation Demonstration: This special feature will be held 
in the Civic Auditorium, Wednesday evening, April 5, at 8:00 p.m. 
Convention badges are required. 

3. Dances and Reception: Will be held in Drury Lane on the 
first floor of the Hotel Whitcomb. Admittance by convention 
badge only. 

4. Association Day at the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion: Thursday afternoon, April 6, has been set aside for visitation 
on Treasure Island. 

An Invitation from Your Convention Hospitality Committee: 
California has often been called the nation’s most hospitable 
state. -As one means of proving the truth of this statement, your 
Convention Hospitality Committee has planned a series of per- 
sonally conducted, get-acquainted tours for the three days prior 
to the opening of the Convention. These trips are outlined in the 
article “The West Holds Open House” on page 150 of this issue. 
Here is your golden opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with the physical education, health, and recreation facilities in 


California Association 


Hotel Whitcomb 


San Francisco, California 


and about the San Francisco Bay region. Physical educators from 
northern California will be your hosts. Trips will be made in 
private cars and no effort will be spared to see that you have q 
good time. With the exception of one week-end trip, meals 
will be the only expense involved in any of these trips. It js 
essential that advanced registration be made. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2 
9:00 a.m. A.A.H.P.E.R. Executive Committee Meeting. 
2:30 p.m. A.A.H.P.E.R. Governing Board Meeting. 


7:00 p.m. Buffet Supper, Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 

Presiding: Florence D. Alden, University of Oregon. 

Greetings: Mrs. Herbert Hoover; Dr. Margaret Bell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

“Competition in Cooperative Societies,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, New 
York University. 

“Are the Trends in Women’s Athletics Meeting the Needs of 
American Women?” Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College. 

“Playing by Ear,” Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

“Advances in Education as Related to the N.A.A-F.,” Pauline 
B. Williamson, School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

Reports: Executive Committee and State Committees. 


7:30 p.m. Executive Committee, California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Florence Hale Stephenson, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; President, California Association. 


7:30 p.m. A.A.H.P.E.R. Governing Board Meeting. 
MONDAY, APRIL 3 


7:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting, Executive Committee, Southwest Dis- 
trict, A.A.H.P.E.R. Northwest District Members are especially 
invited. 

Presiding: Louise S. Cobb, University of California; President 
Southwest District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

9:00 A.M. A.A.H.P.E.R. Legislative Council Meeting. 

Members of the Association not on the Council are cordially 
invited to attend meetings of the Council as listeners. 

9:00 a.m. California Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Legislative Senate and Executive Committee 
Meeting. 

Presiding: Florence Hale Stephenson, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; President, California Association. 

11:30 a.m. Luncheon, California Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Presiding: Florence Hale Stephenson, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; President, California State Association. 
Speaker: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

2:00-6:00 p.m. Legislative Board, National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 

Presiding: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College; Chairman, 
N.S.W.A. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Administrative Measurements. _ 
Presiding: Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 
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“Sports Tests in Women’s Athletics,” Helen Schwartz, Holly- 
wood High School. 

“Tennis Tests,” J. E. Hewitt, Oregon State College. 

“The Application of Motor Ability Tests in the Program for 
College Women,” Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth Teachers 
College, Minnesota. 

“The Application of Motor Ability Tests for the Program of 
College Men,” Dr. G. B. Johnson, Denver University. 


nce. 
” Presiding: Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monticello College. 
Demonstration of dance at the different grade levels: 

Elementary School Level (early dance activities), Oakland 
Public Schools. 

Intermediate School Level, Lois Lear, Oakland Public 
Schools. 

Junior High School Level, Evelyn Corey, Claremont Junior 
High, Oakland, and Leah Boehm, Everett Junior High 
School. 

Senior High School, modern dance for girls, Caryl Cudde- 
back, University High School, Oakland. 

Senior High School Gifted Group, Ovilla Williams, Oakland 
Public Schools. 

Senior High School, modern dance for boys, Dorothy 
Smith, Hayward High School. 

College Level, Lucile Czarnowski and Lois Ellfeldt, Uni- 

versity of California. 
Summary of aims and objectives stressed in the demonstra- 
tions, Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monticello College. 


Health Instruction. 

Presiding: Dr. W. L. Hughes, Columbia University ; Chairman. 

Theme: “How We May Improve Health Instruction.” 

“New Trends in Curriculum Development,” (Speaker to be 
announced). 

“Fundamental Causes Preventing the Operation of a School 
Health Program,” Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Chairman 
of the Health Education Division, and Vice-President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Health Instruction through the Health Examination,” 
(Speaker to be announced). 

“Modern Methods of Classroom Health Instruction,” (Speaker 
to be announced). 

Summarizer: Ethel Mealey, Secretary, State Department of 
Health, Oregon. 


Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon; Chairman. 

“The Relation of Athletics to the Physical Education Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

Discussion. 

“The Allegiance We Pay to King Football,” Grover A. Gates, 
Edison Technical High School, Fresno. 

Discussion. 

Announcements and business meeting. 


Recreation Research. 
Presiding: C. P. L. Nicholls, Los Angeles Playground and Rec- 
reation Department; Chairman of the Section. 
Summarizer: Vernon F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 
“Research in Recreation: Fields of Study and Their Impor- 
tance,’ keynote address, Dr. Martin H. Neumeier, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Southern California. 
“The Effect of Recreation on the Rate of Juvenile Delin- 
- quency,” William Burk, Director Information Division, Los 
Angeles Coordinating Councils. 
“A Decade of Research in Aquatics,’ Thomas K. Cureton, 
Springfield College. 
Safety. 
Presiding: Charles W. Davis, Administrator of Recreation, 
Golden Gate International Exposition; Chairman. 
Introductory remarks and demonstrations by the Berkeley 
Junior Traffic Safety Police. 


“Double Over Forward. Roll that Cost $5,000,” Mr. Bryer, 


San Francisco School Department. 
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“What is Being Done Throughout the Nation in Safety Edu- 
cation,” Marion Telfer, Director, National Safety Council. 

“The Development of Safety Education in Schools,” by a 
representative from the State Department of Education. 

a) “Who is Responsible for Safety Education Instruction in 
Your School System?” 

b) “Should Physical Educators be Responsible for the Safety 
Program ?” 

c) “Should the Time Devoted to Safety Education be Taken 
from Physical Education Time?” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New 
York University. 

“A New Milestone in Safety Education,” Dr. H. J. Stack, 
New York University. 

An open discussion from the floor describing the practices in 
use in various cities, represented by members present. 

Summarizer: Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University. 


Teacher Training—Physical Education. 

Presiding: Mary Jo Shelly, Bennington College. 

“The Basis for a Functional Curriculum in Teacher Education,” 
Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. John F. Bovard, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

“The Role of Guidance in Teacher Education,” Dr. Harry A. 
Scott, The Rice Institute. 

Discussion Leader: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 


PRECONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
Commerce High School, San Francisco 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 
8:30-9:30 a.m. Registration, distribution of tickets, etc. 
9:30-10:30 a.m. Opening of Conference. 

Presiding: Lucile Czarnowski, University of California ; 
Chairman, Dance Section, Southwest District. 
“Aims of Conference,” Barbara Page Beiswanger, 
Monticello College, National Section Chairman. 

10:00-12:00 a.m. Group A. Movement Techniques—Marian 
Van Tuyl, Mills College. 

Group B. Dance Composition—Martha Hill, New York 

University. 
2:00-3:30 p.m. Presiding: Elizabeth Linscott, Santa Rosa 

Junior College. Problem Solving. In charge, Martha 
B. Deane, University of California at Los Angeles. 

(One problem: Sources of Movement.) 

3:30-5:30 p.m. Group A. Dance Composition—Martha Hill. 
Group B. Movement Techniques—Marian Van Tuyl. 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 1 
(Hotel Whitcomb Roof) 
Presiding: Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Social Dance. “Mixers for a Social Dance 
Evening,” Winifred Van Hagen, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
8:30-9:30 p.m. “Social Dance Technique,” Evelyn Corey, 
Claremont Junior High School, Oakland. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2 
Presiding: Margaret Jewell, Stanford University. 
2:00-2:45 p.m. Composition Analysis—Bernice Van Gelder, 
San Francisco State College. 
A group composition will be presented, analyzed into 
its own parts, and then re-presented. 
2:45-3:45 p.m. Dance Accompaniment—Mary Jo Shelly, 
Bennington College, to state the problem. 
Dance Group—Berkeley Choregraphic Group. 
Musicians Presenting Accompaniments: Esther William- 
son, Piano; Lou Harrison, Percussion; Pasquin Brad- 
field, small orchestra. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Discussion—Dance Accompaniment; leader, 
Mary Jo Shelly. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Lay Dance—Martha Hill. 
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“The Nature and Scope of Directed Teaching in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” (to be announced). 

Discussion Leader: Mary Gross Hutchinson, University of 
Washington. 

Therapeutics. 

Section Chairman: Claire Colestock, Assistant Director, Physi- 
cal Education, Pasadena. 

Theme: “The Needs of the Individual and the Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

Presiding: Mrs. J. A. Graves, Technician, Everett Posture 
Clinic, San Francisco. 

Summarizer: Billie Louise Crook, Supervisor of Physiotherapy, 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Marlin, Texas. 

“Feet and Body Mechanics,” illustrated with slides, C. L. Low- 
man, M.D., Director, Orthopedic Hospital School, Los 
Angeles. 

Discussion: 

“Emotional Releases through Recreation,” Dr. George Stafford, 
Professor, Physical Education, University of Illinois. 

“New Directions in Physical Education,” Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Director, Department of Physical Education, Mills College. 

“Problems from the Administrative Point of View in Meeting 
Individual Needs,” C. F. Martin, Director, Department of 
Recreation and Physical Education, Pasadena. 

“Plans for Progress for the Therapeutic Section,” Catherine 
Worthingham, Department of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 

4:30-6:30 p.m. A.A.H.P.E.R. Legislative Council Meeting. 

4:30-6:00 p.m. Discussion Groups. (Rooms and subjects to be 
announced.) 

6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting, Legislative Board, N.S.W.A. 

6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting, Dance Section Business Meeting. 


8:15 PM. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

At this session the California Secondary School Principals will 
be special guests of the Association. 

Presiding: Louise S. Cobb, University of California; President 
Southwest District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Invocation: Reverend Leo W. Powleson, President, San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Commission. 

Musical Numbers: Berkeley Junior Traffic Police Boys Choir 
under the direction of Donald Simpson, Berkeley Police 
Department. 

Greetings: Hon. Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San Francisco; 
Joseph P. Nourse, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
From the California Secondary School Principals: George 
J. Badura, President; Principal, Fortuna Union High 


National President-Elect Margaret Bell 


10:00 p.m. Reception and Dance. 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast Meeting, Southwest District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Joint Session—Teacher Training-Physical Education and Administrative 


College Men’s Physical Education. 


National Executive-Sec’y N. P. Neilson 


School; Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, California. 

Introduction of Platform Guests. 

President’s Message: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University of 
California at Los Angeles; President, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

“Youth in a Democratic State,” Jesse Feiring Williams, M_D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Reception to officers and special guests. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4 


Northwest District members cordially invited. 

Presiding: Louise S. Cobb, University of California; President, 
Southwest District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

State representatives, Southwest District, N.S.W.A. will sit at 
special table. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Directors. 

Presiding: Henry M. Foster, University of Washington; Chair- 
man, Teacher Training—Physical Education Section. 

Topic. “Vital Problems in the Training of Physical Education 
Teachers and Suggestions for their Solution.” 

“How May Teacher Training in Physical Education Be Im- 
proved ?” 

“The Problems of Method and Techniques in Teaching,” Dr. 
H. H. House, Washington State College. 

“The Problems of Leadership and Safety Procedures,” A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

“The Problems of Practice Teaching,” Eugene L. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

“The Problem of Final Selection of Candidates for Teaching,” 
A. O. Anderson, Director of Physical Education, St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

“The Problem of Training Teachers in Service,” William K. 
Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 

Discussion from the floor. 

Summarizer: Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 


Presiding: Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois; Chairman, 
College Men’s Physical Education Section. 
“The Recreational Sports Programs in California Colleges and 
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Universities,” Dr. A. A. Esslinger, Stanford University. 
“Recreational Sports Programs in the Northwest Colleges and 
Universities,” Dr. H. H. House, Washington State College. 


Health Education-Teacher Training. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Recreation Leadership. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Joint Meeting—School Nurses and Nutrition. 

Presiding: Dr. Ruth Okey, University of California. 

“The Need for Adequate Training in Nutrition for the School 
Nurse,” Dr. Helen Louise Gillum, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, University of California; former chief 
dietitian, U. S. Public Health Service. 

“The Relation of the School Nurse to the Home Economics 
Teacher,” Margaret A. Cree, District Supervising Nurse, 
State Department of Public Health, Fresno. 

School Physicians. 
(Program to be announced.) 
Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College; Chairman, 
N.S.W.A. 

“Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women,” presentation 
of the report prepared by the Committee on Standards, 
Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. (Time will be 
allowed for discussion from the floor.) 

Business Meeting, N.S.W.A. Election of officers. Chairman’s 
Report on Current Needs and Problems, Jane Shurmer. 


10:45 a.M.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan; Presi- 
dent-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“The Front-line Trenches in a Health Education Program,” 
Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Director of the School Health 
Study, New York City; Vice-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Sharpening the Focus in Health Education,” W. P. Shepard, 
M.D., Asst. Secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


12:30-2:00 p.m. Luncheon Meetings. 
National Association, Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 
Legislative Board, National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Y.W.C.A. Health Education Directors’ Society. 
Presiding: Mrs. Doris McFarland. 


2:30-4:00 p.m. DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
Health Education Division. 
Presiding: Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Director of the School 
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National Vice-Pres. G. W. Mueller 


National Convention Manager J. C. McGlade 


Health Study, New York City; Vice President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
“Our Heritage in Health Education,” James Frederick Rogers, 
M.D., Consultant in Hygiene, U.S. Office of Education. 
Address: Dr. Harold H. Mitchell, President, American School 
Health Association. 
“Essentials vs. Non-Essentials in Health Education,” Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, New York University. 


Physical Education Division. 
Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director, Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia; Vice-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
“Urgent Problems Created by the Reorganization of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R.,” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary. 
“Physical Education in General Education,” formulated at the 
Progressive Education Workshop and accepted by the 
Progressive Education Association, Laurentine B. Collins, 
Assistant Director, Physical and Health Education, Detroit. 

“Physical Education at the Psychological Crossroads,” Dr. 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 


Recreation Division. 

Presiding: George Hjelte, Superintendent, Los Angeles Play- 
ground and Recreation Department; Vice-Chairman, Physi- 
cal Education Division, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Recreation within the Structure of the Public School Organ- 
ization,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

“Recreation as a Public Service,” Walter V. Roy, Assistant 
Superintendent of Recreation, Chicago Park System. 

2:30-5:30 p.m. Legislative Board, National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
4:15-5:45 p.m. American Academy of Physical Education. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. 


(Program to be announced.) 


Intramural Athletics. 


Presiding: Ralph Miller, University of California; Chairman, 
Intramural Athletics Section, Southwest District. 

“Present Trends in Intramural Sports,” Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, 
University of Michigan. 

Panel Discussion on Intramural Sports Program: R. E. Bel- 
shaw, University of Washington, Chairman; Raymond 
Balsley, University of California; Eugene Bischoff, Penn 
State College; Ralph Coleman, Oregon State College; 
Thomas Helt, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Glenn Jacoby, University of Idaho; Harry W. Maloney, 
Stanford University ; Robert Nichols, Washington State Col- 
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lege; Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota; D. K. Stan- 
ley, University of Florida; Paul R. Washke, University of 
Oregon; Lloyd Webster, University of Southern California ; 
Harold Wood, Wesleyan University. 

Open Discussion. 


Mental Health. 

Chairman: Alfred Kamm, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, School of Education, New York University. 

Presiding: Dr. Charles E. Shepard, M.D., Professor of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, Stanford University. 

Theme: “ A Philosophy of Mental Hygiene for Physical Edu- 
cators and Recreation Leaders. 

H. E. Chamberlain, M.D., and two speakers to be selected. 


Private Schools. 


Private school people are cordially invited to attend the Public 
School Section meetings. 


Public Schools. 

Presiding: Walter L. Scott, Director of Municipal and School 
Recreation, Long Beach, California; Chairman, Public 
Schools Section, Southwest District. 

“Vital Problems in Health and Physical Education and Sug- 
gestions for their Solution,” Grover W. Mueller, Director 
of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia. 

Panel Discussion: Randall D. Warden, Director Health and 
Physical Education, Newark, N. J. Chairman; Dudley 
DeGroot, San Jose State College; Charlotte Stewart, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Salt Lake City Schools; 
James W. Coleman, University of Nevada; R. W. Robert- 
son, Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland; Eugene L. 
Roberts, University of Southern California; Ray Daugh- 
erty, Director of Physical Education, San Francisco City 
Schools; Ina S. Gittings, University of Arizona; Florence 
Weeks, Supervisor of Girls’ Physical Education, Oakland 
Public Schools; Nina Lamkin, School Health Consultant, 
Division of Maternal and Child Health in the New Mexico 
State Department of Public Health. 

Floor Discussion: 15 minutes, led by Randall D. Warden. 


Recreation Program. 
Presiding: C. L. Glenn, Supervisor, Physical Education, Los 
Angeles; Chairman, Recreation Program Section. 
“Building an Adequate Recreation Program,” J. E. Rogers, 
Field Secretary, National Recreation Association. 


Research. 


Presiding: Dr. John F. Bovard, U. C. L. A.; Chairman, Re- 
search Section. 


Southwest Vice-Pres. Dudley DeGroot 


Southwest Secy.-Treas. Bernice Moss 


“The Correlation of Various Functional Tests of the Cardio- 
circulatory System and Changes in Athletic Condition of 
Distance Runners,” Franklin Henry and William Herbig, 
University of California. (Paper presented by Franklin 
Henry.) 

“Some Unexplored Areas of Research in Physical Education,” 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 

“The Measurement of Motor Ability and Motor Educability 
of First, Second, and Third Grade Students,” Aileen Car- 
penter, Teachers College of Kansas City. 

“Evidence that the Motor Cortex of the Brain Charges up 
Electrically Like a Battery, with Moderate Exercise, but 
with Prolonged Severe and Violent Exercise it Discharges 
with Resulting Fatigue and Exhaustion,” Dr. W. E. Burge, 
C. D. Monson, E. L. Burge, and Martha J. Vaught, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (Paper read by Dr. W. E. Burge.) 

“A Study of the Distance Traversed and the Time Spent in 
Walking, Moderate Running, and Dashing in Women’s 
Three-Court and Two-Court Basketball,” Nancy M. Miner, 
San Francisco State College. 

“Some Differences in Bodily Proportions between American 
Negro and White Male College Students as Related to 
Athletic Performance,” Eleanor Metheny, Iowa University. 

“Factors Concerned with the Revision of Width-Weight 
Tables,” Dr. Helen B. Pryor, Stanford University. 

Demonstration:- The Cardio-chronoscope, by Franklin Henry. 
This will follow immediately after the conclusion of the 
formal part of the program and all interested are invited 
to stay and see this apparatus in action. 


7:00 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET 

Presiding: Dr. F. W. Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles; President, American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Toastmaster: Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Dr. John Brown, Jr., National 
Council, Y.M.C.A.; Chairman of Honor Awards Committee. 

Honor to William E. Day, Salt Lake City, for fifty years a 
member of the Association; to be given in behalf of the 
Association by Eugene L. Roberts, University of Southern 
California. 

Honor to Wm. A. Stecher, for fifty years a member of the 
Association; to be given by Grover W. Mueller, Vice- 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Presentation of Testimonial Scroll to Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell by 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, Past-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Special Honor Award: To Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Hygiene and Physical Education, Stan- 
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Catherine Worthingham 


ford University. Presentation will be made by Thomas 
A. Storey, M.D., Ph.D., Director, School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Stanford University. 
“The Challenge of Recreation,” G. Ott Romney, Consultant on 
Recreation Facilities, Works Progress Administration. 
10:00 p.m. Reception and Dance. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast Meetings for Election of Vice-Presidents. 
NOTE: Attendance at these. breakfast meetings is im- 

portant for Chairmen and Secretaries of the 1938-39 sec- 
tions. The National Constitution By-Laws, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 2, provides that: ‘Division Vice-Presidents are to be 
elected by Chairmen and Secretaries of the Sections and of 
Affiliated Organizations within the respective Divisions. 
Division Vice-Presidents are to be elected for a term of 
one year each.” 

Health Education Division. 

Presiding: Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Director of the School 
Health Study, New York City ; Vice-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
and Chairman of the Health Education Division. 

Physical Education Division. 

Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director, Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; Vice-President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. and Chairman of the Physical Education 
Division. 

Recreation Division. 

Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University; Vice- 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. and Chairman of the Recreation 
Division. 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Administrative Measurements. 
Presiding: Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
“Organic Efficiency Tests,” Franklin M. Henry, University of 
California. 
“Possibilities in Testing Personalities and Character Traits in 
Connection with the Physical Education Program,” Dr. F. 
W. O’Neel, Lincoln High School, Tacoma. 
“The Future of Tests and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 
Business meeting. 
Dance. 


Presiding: Lucile Czarnowski, University of California; Chair- 
man, Southwest District. 
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California President 
Florence Hale Stephenson 


California Secretary 
W. H. Orion 


“An Administrator Looks at the Dance,” Florence Alden, 
University of Oregon. 

Discussion Leader: Beatrice Richardson. 

“The Place and Relationship of the Various Types of Dance 
in the General Activity Program,” Barbara Page Beis- 
wanger, Monticello College. 

Discussion Leader: Mary Jane Hungerford, University of 
Southern California. 

Health Instruction. ° 

Presiding: Dr. W. L. Hughes, Columbia University ; Chairman, 
Health Instruction Section. 

Theme: “How We May Improve Health Instruction?” 

Report of Committees: 

1. Curriculum—Chairman, Ruth Grout, New Haven, Conn. 
2. Textbooks—Chairman, Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer 
College. 
3. Radio—Chairman, Edward Storey, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
4. Visual Aids—Chairman, Raymond L. Hopkins, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Weehawken, N. J. 
5. Tests and Measurements—Chairman, Howard L. Conrad, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia. 
Informal discussion of selected problems of health instruction. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon; Chairman. 

Election of officers. 

“The Contribution of Basketball,” Dr. Forrest C. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Discussion. 

“What Physical Education and Athletics Mean to American 
Business,” Jack (Ralph N.) McCord, Los Angeles. 

Discussion. 

Recreation Research. 

Presiding: C. P. L. Nicholls, Los Angeles Playground and 
Recreation Department; Chairman of the Section. 

Summarizer: Vernon F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

“The Relation of Student Recreations to their Vocational 
Preferences,” (with lantern slides), Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, 
University of Michigan. 

“The Development of Public Recreation in the Metropolitan 
Region of Chicago,” Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa; 
President, Central District Association. 

“Recreational Interest Surveys,’ Grant Jenkins, Los Angeles 
Playground and Recreation Department. 
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Recreation Research Section Summarizer’s Report: Vernon F. 

Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 
Safety. 

Presiding: Charles W. Davis, Administrator of Recreation, 
Golden Gate International Exposition; Chairman, Safety 
Section. 

Safety Program Address, A. L. Schafer, Pacific Coast Branch 
Manager of American Red Cross. 

Junior Red Cross Team Demonstration, E. Morris in charge. 

Summarizer: Willard Greim, Director Public School Physical 
Education, Denver, Colorado. “Should Insurance Protect 
the School and Public Officers, or Should Some Provision 
Be Made to Provide and Protect the Interests of the 
Injured?” 

Election of officers. 

Teacher Training—Physical Education. 

Presiding: Henry M. Foster, University of Washington; Chair- 
man, Teacher Training—Physical Education Section. 

Discussion Chairman: Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor, 
Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Panel Discussion: Physical Education Committee Report on 
the Western Workshop of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation—Implications for Teacher Education. 

Panel Members: Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College; Wm. 
Ralph La Porte, University of Southern California; Dr. 
Lois Meek, Progressive Education Association; (Two other 
members to be selected). 

Business Meeting. 

Therapeutics. 

Section Chairman: Claire Colestock, Assistant Director, Physi- 
cal Education, Pasadena. 

Theme: “The Needs of the Individual and the Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

Presiding: C. M. Sellery, M.D., Acting Director, Health Ser- 
vice Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Summarizer: Billie Louise Crook, Supervisor of Physiotherapy, 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Marlin, Texas. 

“Exercises for Specific Defects,’ Dr. Josephine Rathbone, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 

“The Evolutionary Development of the Erect Posture and its 
Physiological Effects,’ Frances Baker, M. D., Director of 
Physical Therapy, University of California. 

Discussion: 

“Individual Needs from the Point of View of Teacher Train- 
ing,” Lucile Grunewald, U.C.L.A. 

“Individual Needs—Boys at the Secondary Level,” John 
Burke, Supervisor, Corrective Physical Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 


“Problems in Meeting Needs of the Individual,” Carl Young, 
Alameda High School. 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Florence Hale Stephenson, San Francisco State 
College; President, California Association. 

Community Singing: Led by Augustus D. Zanzig, Director 
of Music Service, National Recreation Association. 

“National Progress in the Field,” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive 
Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Recreation—A Community Responsibility,’ Dr. Frank S. 
Lloyd, New York University; Vice-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

12:30-2:00 p.m. Luncheons. 

Combined groups of Springfield College, George Williams Col- 

lege, and Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors Society. 

National Section on Women’s Athletics, State Representatives 
and District Chairmen. Presiding: Jane Shurmer, Chico 
State College, Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

Governing Board, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


2:30-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Administrative Directors. 
Presiding: Martin H. Trieb, Assistant Supervisor, Physical 
Education, Los Angeles; Chairman of the Section. 
Report of Committee on Interscholastic Athletic Standards for 
Boys, Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor, Mt. Vernon, New 


York. A committee of the Administrative Directors has 
been making this study under the chairmanship of Franklin 
J. Gray, Supervisor, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Discussion from the floor. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Business meeting of the Administrative Directors Section, 
Election of Officers. 


College Men’s Physical Education. 

Presiding: Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois; Chairman 
College Men’s Physical Education Section. ‘ 

“Recreational Sports Programs in the Rocky Mountain (oj. 
leges and Universities,” Ralph Prator, Mesa College, Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 

“Recreational Sports at Penn State College,” Dr. Carl p. 
Schott, Pennsylvania State College. 


Health Education—Teacher Training. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Recreation Leadership. 
(Program to be announced.) 


School Nurses. 

Presiding: Lulu V. Cline, Director, Department of Health 
Education, South Bend, Indiana; Chairman of the Section, 

Business Meeting. 

“The Integration of School Nursing in the Education Pro. 
gram,” Helen Woodworth, Supervisor of Nursing, County 
Health Department, Santa Barbara. 

“An Educator Looks at School Nursing,” Bertha J. Klaus, 
Principal, Raphael Weill School, San Francisco. 


School Physicians. 
(Program to be announced.) 
Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Hazel J. Cubberley, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Vice-Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

“Organization and Policies of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee,” Elinor Schroeder, Wellesley College; 
Past Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

“Group Discussion Meetings.” (These meetings have been ar- 
ranged so that individuals may freely express opinions and 
raise questions about rules’ policies in regard to the specific 
sport in which they are interested.) 

“Individual Sports,” Margaret Fitch Newport, Mills 

College. 

“Baseball,” Dorothy Allen, Los Angeles City College. 

“Field Hockey,” Marian Pettit, Los Angeles City College. 

“La Crosse,’ Irene Williamson, Mills College; Cicely 

Bartle, Stanford University. 
“Outing Clubs,” Thyrza Iverson, Oregon State College. 
“Riding,” Phyllis Van Vleet, Western Reserve University. 
“Soccer and Speedball,” Dorothy Wells, Herbert Hoover 
High School, Glendale. 

“Track and Field,” Ruth Weythman, State Teachers 
College, Bellingham, Wash. 

“Volleyball,” Dr. Pauline Frederick, University of 
Southern California. 

“Swimming,” Natalie Reichart, Oregon State College. 
Sports Demonstrations, Commerce H. S. Girls’ Gymnasium. 
“Basketball Officiating,’ San Francisco-Bay Counties Board, 

Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. 

“Indoor Archery,” Natalie Reichart, Oregon State College. 

“Dry Ski Classes,” Luell Weed, Stanford University. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. Discussion Groups. (Rooms and subjects to be 
announced.) 


6:30 p.m. American Academy of Physical Education. 


8:00 P.M. RECREATION DEMONSTRATION 


Presented by San Francisco Recreation Commission under the 
general direction of Josephine D. Randall, Superintendent. 
Overture from “Russlan and Ludmilla,” Glinka; San Francisco 

Junior Civic Symphony, Robert Pollak, Conductor. 
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PRE-CONVENTION CONFERENCE 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF SOCIETY 
OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, April 2-3 
SUNDAY, APRIL 2 


2:00 P.M. SESSION | 

Presiding: W. H. Orion, President. 

Reports of Committees and Business Meetings. 

Committee No. 1—Scope, Field and Program: Frank 
S. Stafford, Indiana, Chairman; Frank P. Maguire, 
Pennsylvania; Ellis H. Champlin, New York; Don 
C. Seaton, Illinois; Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, Vermont; 
Charles Spencer, North Carolina. 

Committee No. 2—Standards and Policies: Dr. A. G. 
Ireland, New Jersey, Chairman; Major E. V. Graves, 
Virginia; Daniel Kelly, Massachusetts; C. Harry 
Edwards, Maine; W. A. Rosene, Nebraska; R. N. 
Sandlin, Texas; Hugo Fischer, Minnesota. 

Committee No. 3—Promotion and Extension: Jessie R. 
Garrison, Alabama, Chairman; Jess W. Hair, Louisi- 
ana; T. C. Ferguson, Maryland; Charles J. Prohaska, 
Connecticut ; George W. Ayars, Delaware. 

Committee No. 4—Coordination and Resolutions: W. 
H. Orion, California, Chairman; Bernice Moss, Utah; 
E. R. Adams, Missouri; Joe Hall, Florida; Harold 
Jack, Minnesota; Hiram A. Jones, New York; 
Lewis S. Moorehead, Ohio. 

Business Meeting; Election of Officers, New Business. 

Resolutions Committee: Dr. A. G. Ireland, Major E. V. 
Graves, Bernice Moss. 


8:00 P.M. SESSION II 


Presiding: C. Harry Edwards, Vice-President. 
Panel Discussions. 
Panel I: Elementary School Physical Education in 
Rural Areas. 
Members: Major E. V. Graves, Virginia; Lewis S. 
Moorehead, Ohio; Charles Spencer, North Carolina; 
Bernice Moss, Utah; Hugo Fischer, Minnesota; Mrs. 


Alice Coutts Aldrich, Vermont; W. A. Rosene, Ne- 
braska; R. N. Sandlin, Texas; T. C. Ferguson, Mary- 
land; George W. Ayars, Delaware; Joe Hall, Florida; 
Harold Jack, Minnesota; E. R. Adams, Missouri. 

Panel II: Orientation of Our Program to the Whole 
School Program. 

Members: Dr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey; Jessie R. 
Garrison, Alabama; Don C. Seaton, Illinois; Frank 
P. Maguire, Pennsylvania; Daniel Kelly, Massachu- 
setts; Jess W. Hair, Louisiana; Dr. Charles J. Pro- 
haska, Connecticut; Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New York; 
W. H. Orion, California; Frank Stafford, Indiana. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3 
9:30 A.M. SESSION III 
Joint Meeting of the Administrative Directors Section and the 

Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education. 

Presiding: Martin Trieb, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Chairman, Administrative Directors Section. 

Topic I: “Report on the Study of Athletic Policies and 
Program.” (A committee of the City Administrators 
has been making this study under the chairmanship 
of Vaughn S. Blanchard.) 

Leader of discussion for the City Administrators, Vaughn 
S. Blanchard—10 minutes. 

Leader of discussion for the State Directors, Dr. Hiram 
Jones—10 minutes. 

Discussion: Thirty minutes. 

Topic 2: “Problems of Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools.” 

Leader of discussion for the City Administrators, Grover 
Mueller—ten minutes. 

Leader of discussion for the State Directors, Harold 
Jack—ten minutes. 

Discussion: Thirty minutes. 

Topic 3: “What Place Shall Safety Education Occupy 
in the Physical Education Program?” 

Leader of discussion for the City Administrators, Martin 
Trieb—ten minutes. 

Leader of discussion for the State Directors, Dr. A. G. 
Ireland—ten minutes. 

Discussion: Thirty minutes. 


In a Viennese Ballroom. “Tales of the Vienna Woods,” Strauss; 
Senior Dance Group, Senior Drama Groups, San Fran- 
cisco Girls Choir, San Francisco Junior Civic Symphony. 

Recreation Music, Augustus D. Zanzig, Music Consultant, 
National Recreation Association. 
Sport demonstration to music, Glen Park Playground. 
Valse Ballet 
“Valse Brillante,” Chopin, Opus 34, No. 1; Senior Dance 
Group. 

“Valse Mood,” Chopin, Opus 33, No. 3; Senior and Junior 
Dance Groups. 

“Grande Valse Brillante,’ Chopin, Opus 18; Senior and 
Junior Dance Groups. 

Ocean View and West Portal Playgrounds. 

Visual Recreation, San Francisco Recreation Department. 

Carnival. Overture from the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Nicolai; Senior Dance and Ocean View Playground, San 
Francisco Junior Civic Symphony. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting, Dance Section. 
7:30 AM. Breakfast Meeting—New Governing Board, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


9:00-10:15. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University of California 
at Los Angeles; President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Community Singing: Led by Augustus D. Zanzig, Director of 
Music Service, National Recreation Association. 
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“Facts and Fancies about the Dance in Education,” Mary Jo 
. Shelly, Bennington College. 
“Criteria of Success,” Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 


10:30-12 noon. MAJOR STUDENT CONFERENCE 


Presiding: Professor Wm. Ralph LaPorte, University of 
Southern California; Organizing Chairman. 

Theme: “Possibilities of Improvement in the Professional 
Training Program.” 

Student Chairman: Dale Hoskin, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

“Social Implications of Modern Society for Physical Educa- 
tion and Health. What can the Department of Physical 
Education Do to Assist Students to Adjust to the Changing 
Socio-Economic Order?” John Nixon, Pomona College. 

“Current Trends in Progressive Education with Implications 
for Physical Education,” Nora Brandt, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Comparative Values of Scholarship, Personality, and Physical 
Skills in the Selection of Physical Education Majors,” Fred 
Monson, Santa Barbara State College. 

“What is Being Done to Improve the Professional Training 
Program in Physical Education?” Margaret Duncan, Mills 
College. 

“Contribution to be Made by Students to the Professional 
Training Program. How Should Students Participate in 
Planning Their Own Programs?” Virginia Garrison, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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“Minimum Standards of Achievement in Skill and Knowledge 
for Professional Students of Physical Education,’ Mary 
Sands, Washington State College. : 

“Should an Interne Period be Required of Teachers in Train- 
ing?” Henry Romo, University of Redlands. 

“How Can the Transition from Physical Education Training 
to Practice (actual teaching) be Made More Effective?” 
Mary Ruth Chapman, University of Utah. 

“Possibilities of a Uniform Professional Training Program in 
All Schools,’ Beverly Young, University of Oregon. 

“Will Some Type of Major Student Organization Improve 
Professional Preparation? How Will It Help Strengthen 
the Professional Attitude of Major Students?” Fred Tan- 
ner, University of Southern California. 


10:30 aA.M.-12:00 m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Intramural Athletics. 

Presiding: Ralph O. Coleman, Oregon State College; Chair- 
man Intramural Athletics Section. 

“Organizing and Administering Intramural Sports in the Aver- 
age High School,” Robert Damon, High School, Fortuna, 
California. 

“Opportunities in Intramural Sports in Junior Colleges,” Wil- 
liam K. Dunn, Pasadena Junior College. 

Panel Discussion on Intramural Sports Program: Dudley De- 
Groot, San Jose State College, Chairman; Louis H. Carl- 
son, Marin Junior College; William S. Geddes, Fremont 
Union High School; Frank Griffin, Sequoia Union High 
School; Glenn S. Hartranft, San Jose State College; Nicho- 
las Koshell, Modesto Junior College; William Sim, Sacra- 
mento Junior College; Howard C. Ray, Palo Alto High 
School. 

Business Meeting. 


Mental Health. 

Presiding: James Houloose, M.D., Supervisor, Health Service 
Department, Long Beach City Schools. 

A Report of the Functions of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Department of Instruction of the State of California, and 
Case Presentations, by Dr. Norman Fenton, Director, and 
Staff Members. 

Business Meeting: Election, suggestions for next year. 


Nutrition. 

Presiding: Violet B. Marshall, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, University of California. 

“The Present Status of Dental Caries in Relation to Nutri- 
tion,’ Dr. Nina Simmonds, Lecturer in Nutrition, Colleges 
of Medicine and Dentistry, University of California. 

“Nutritional Status in Relation to Strength and Skill,” A. 
Alice Miller, Lecturer, Bureau of Nutrition and Health 
Education, Division of Extension, University of Texas. 

“School Lunch Content,’ Mrs. Marion M. Sniffen, Health 
Director, Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena. 

Business Meeting: Election of officers. 

Presiding: Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Secretary of the Section. 


Private Schools. 


Private school people are cordially invited to attend the Public 
Health Section meetings. 


Public Schools. 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Chicago; Chairman of the Section. 

Business Meeting. 

“The Revision of the School Curriculum in Health and Physi- 
cal Education to Meet the Newer Challenge of Education,” 
William Ralph LaPorte, University of Southern California ; 
Chairman, Committee on Curriculum Research, College 
Physical Education Association. 

Panel Discussion: Bernice Moss, Utah State Department of 
Education, Chairman; Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, University 
of Utah; C. J. Hart, Brigham Young University; Dr. 
Pauline Frederick, University of Southern California; Lau- 


rentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools; Curtis E. w: 
Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara; Carj Tried 
Occidental College; Mrs. Vinnie Gee Eaton, Long : 
City Schools; Don Cash Seaton, Illinois State Department 
of Education; Marie Jensen Hays, Albuquerque 
School, N. M.; David Snyder, Oakland Public Schools 

Floor Discussion: 15 minutes. ; 

Presiding: C. L. Glenn, Supervisor, Physical Education, Los 
Angeles; Chairman, Recreation Program Section. 

Discussion of J. E. Rogers’ paper on “Building an Adequate 
Recreation Program.” 

Discussion Leader: Arthur T. Noren, Superintendent of Recre. 
ation, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Panel Members: Raymond L. Quigley, Superintendent, Recrea- 
tion Department, Fresno; W. A. Kearns, Superintendent 
Playground and Recreation Department, San Diego; Eu. 
gene L. Roberts, University of Southern California; Jose- 
phine D. Randall, Superintendent, Recreation Commission, 
San Francisco; Tom Rickman, Regional Director of Recre- 
ation, W.P.A., Washington, D.C. 


Research. 

Presiding: James W. Coleman, University of Nevada; Chair- 
man, Research Section, Southwest District. 

“A Study of Skeletal Proportions in Strong and Weak Feet,” 
Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 

“The Growth of Physical Education and Allied Movements 
in the State of Michigan; A Study of Institutional Accep- 
tance and Integration,” Dr. E. D. Mitchell, University of 
Michigan. 

“A Study of Motor Performances of Adolescent Children,” 
Anna Espenschade, University of California. 


“Responses to Moderate and Hard Work,” Craig L. Taylor, . 


Stanford University. 

“Interrelations of Departments in Solving Research . Problems,” 

Dr. A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College. 

“Weaknesses in the Undergraduate Professional Curriculum,” 
Dr. Wynn Fredericks, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. 

Business Meeting: 

Discussion of the Functions of the Research Committee 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Dr. Frank Lloyd, New York Uni- 
versity; Chairman of the Research Committee. 

Election of Chairman and Secretary for the Section Meetings, 
Chicago, 1940. 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon. Old and New Executive Committees, South- 
west District, A.A-H.P.E.R. 
Presiding: Louise S. Cobb, University of California; President, 
Southwest District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon. Central California Wellesley Club and the 
alumnae of the Hygiene and Physical Education Section of 
the Wellesley College Alumnae Association. Honoring Presi- 
dent Mildred Helen McAfee of Wellesley College. 


2:00 p.m. Association Day at the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
The special attention of convention delegates is called to the 
public recreation building on Inca Place between the Avenue of 
Olives and Avenue L, on the south end of the Sports Field. 
Under the direction of Charles W. Davis, Administrator of 
Recreational Exhibits, the building was designed to show the 
growth, development, and present trends in public recreation. 

Dioramas tell the story of recreation. A junior Museum, Craft 

and Hobbies Room, Home Music Room, Library and Consultation 
Room with the finest collection of recreation books in existence, 
and a Little Theater are included in the building. Outside are a 
model backyard playground and an especially equipped children’s 
play area under the supervision of trained leaders. 

8:00 p.m. Special Research Discussion Group. 

Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University; Chair- 
man, National Research Committee. 

Open Discussion: Topic, “Cooperative Planning for Research 
through the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” 

Persons interested in research are cordially invited to attend. 
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THE OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN 


Published for the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


SOFT BALL—VOLLEYBALL 


ins Official Rules for each sport, articles on instruction, 
a =. lead-up games, etc. Detachable rules, books and 
illustrated charts with rules digest for the bulletin board are 
included. Excellent for elementary schools as well as for high 
schools, colleges and recreation centers. 


SOCCER—SPEEDBALL 


Another volume usable at all age levels containing the Official 
Rules for Soccer and Speedball in detachable booklets; also 
rules for Fieldball. All of the articles cover practical material 
usable by the coach and player. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


This volume contains the Official Rules of the joint committee 
of the United States Field Hockey Association and the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. Valuable coaching material is 
supplied annually for the coach and player. 


LA CROSSE 


The increasing popularity of this sport is sufficient reason for 
the publication of this volume in the Official Sports Library for 
Women. Rules and practical articles for the coach and player 
are included. The game is being introduced in more programs 
annually. 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
Archery—Golf—Riding—Tennis 
In a well rounded modern program of activities individual 
sports are essential. The material in this Guide is helpful to 
teachers in organizing and introducing archery, golf, riding and 
tennis. This volume contains informative and practical articles 
on technique, tournament regulations, safety measures and 
teaching methods written by authorities in their respective 
fields. Bulletin Board Charts for archery and tennis are included. 


RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 


The games and sports presented in this volume including full 
descriptions of Badminton, Paddle Tennis, Deck Tennis, Shuffle- 
board, Table Tennis and Horseshoe Pitching, are usable for 
recreational programs for groups of all ages, including, the 
physically handicapped. Suggestions are also given for adapta- 
tions of group activities for large groups which must be ac- 
commodated in small spaces and for the making of equipment. 
Excellent material is included for noon-hour and co-recreational 
programs; also rules for Track and Field. 


BASKETBALL 


This volume contains the Revised Official Playing Rules, rules 
interpretations, Bulletin Board Chart, coaching articles, com- 
plete information on Women’s National Officials Rating Com- 
mittee and lists of the working personnel of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics. Both the Rules Book and Bulletin 
Chart are detachable. 


AQUATICS 
Swimming—Diving—W atersports 
This official Guide contains helpful articles on promotion of all 
types of watersports in the high schools, Athletic Clubs, recrea- 
tion centers, Y.W.C.A.’s, and colleges. Rules and regulations for 
the National Telegrapic Swimming Meet, safety standards, ca- 


noeing and other articles on many phases of the aquatic pro- 
gram are included. 


Since 1838 
New York City 


Paper Edition 25 Cents . . . Cloth Edition 50 Cents 


AND COMPANY 


THE BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS LIBRARY 


BASEBALL 
By Danie. E. Jessee 


All the fundamentals of the game are explained. 
Each position is fully discussed in pitching, catch- 
ing, first base, second base, shortstop, third base, 
outfield play, batting and bunting, base running, 
signals and team play. 


BETTER BADMINTON 
By Cart H. Jackson and Lester A. SWAN 


A complete guide to this popular game. The court, 
equipment, the game, serving, faults, scoring, and 
other elements are discussed for the beginner and 
practiced player. The official rules are included. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
By Ray M. Concer 


Technique and performance in sprinting, middle 
and distance running, relay, hurdle, high and broad 
jumping, pole vaulting, shot, discus and javelin 
throwing. The whole scope of track and field fun- 
damentals is here interestingly put down for the 
beginner or experienced athlete. 


BASKETBALL 
By Cuartes “StretcH” Mureuy 


The basic hows and whys of the modern game. 
The tundamentals of shooting, ball handling, 
footwork, individual and team defense, individual 
and team offense, and drills. 


FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL 
By Bernatu E. 


The first complete book on the popular recrea- 
tional sport of handball. Photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate each detail of the game. The Off- 
cial Rules are included. 


FOOTBALL 
By W. GLENN KILLINGER 


The fundamentals of modern football are here 
discussed for practical use by coach and player. 
All the basic plays are explained and illustrated, 
including handling the ball, offensive and defen- 
sive line play, coordinating the defensive line, 
team defense, forward pass defense, offensive foot- 
ball, generalship and strategy. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY 
By Narauie REIcHArtT and GILMAN KEASEY 


Equipment and its care, target shooting, events, 
tournaments, and other phases of this ancient 
sport are treated with interest and practical sim- 
plicity. National Archery Champion twice in suc- 
cession, Mr. Keasey credits his achievement to 
“the relaxed method” which is the principle fol- 
lowed throughout this book. 


Each book is 


copiously illustrated, bound in cloth at $1.00 
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Midwest District Association Convention 


March 29-April | 


The Indianapolis Convention is going to be remembered as the 
Activity Convention in contrast to the Discussion Convention one 
usually attends. Teaching, athletic clinics, and demonstrations will 
predominate. This does not imply that there will be no interesting 
addresses and discussions on important phases of our work. The 
program given below dispels that idea. However, at this conven- 
tion the presentation of the practical aspects of our profession are 
properly balanced with theoretical discussions. Some of the out- 
standing items in the program are: 

1. Demonstration of athletic activities, lead-up games, swim- 
ming and diving, basketball and track at the Men’s and Women’s 
Athletic Section, Butler University, on Wednesday. 

2. Annual Purdue Football Clinic at Butler University on 
Friday and Saturday, featuring several leading college coaches. 

3. Demonstration of, and participation by members in, dance 
techniques, Claypool Hotel, Thursday morning. 

4. A varied program of dance compositions, presented by 
twelve colleges and universities, both men and women participat- 
ing, at George Washington High School on Thursday evening. 

5. Teaching demonstrations by teachers from and outside of 
Indianapolis in two classes of activities: 

a) Motor skills of various kinds, shown on three levels, inter- 
‘ mediate, secondary, and college level, in the gymnasium; 

b) Rhythmic activities of various kinds shown on correspond- 
ing levels, each level so scheduled that there will be no conflict 
with the motor skill demonstration, in the large ballroom of the 
Athenaeum of Indianapolis. Friday morning from 9 to 12 o’clock 
is devoted to these activities. The program is so arranged that one 
may see both classes of activities of a particular level. 

6. Open house in the Indianapolis Public Schools where the 
regular program of physical education may be observed. 

7. The program also brings you a list of excellent speakers 
and the usual opportunities for special tours, visiting interesting 
places, the educational and commercial exhibits, and organized 
periods of recreation preceding and during the convention dances. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


8:00-12:00 A.M. Registration. (Mezzanine Floor, Claypool Hotel.) 

9:00 a.m. Open House. All Indianapolis Schools. Apply at Visita- 
tion Desk for information regarding transportation and types 
of activity to be seen. 


10:30 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 
12:00 a.m. Luncheon for Y.W.C.A. workers at the Y.W.C.A. 


1:00-8:00 p.m. Registration. (Mezzanine Floor, Claypool Hotel.) 


1:00-3:00 p.m. Preconvention Research Section. 

Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University. 

Open meeting with discussion from the floor. Critical discus- 
sion of “Proposed Standards for Physical Education,” Re- 
search Section Project: 

a) “Standards for Personnel,” H. E. Moore, Director of Bureau 
of Teacher Recommendations, Indiana University. 

b) “Standards for Activities,’ Lewis S. Moorehead, State Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, Ohio. 

c) “Standards for Facilities,” Frank S. Stafford, Assistant 
Chief, Bureau of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health. 

d) “Standards for Time Allotment,” Alden W. Thompson, 
School of Physical Education, University of West Virginia. 

e) “Cautions in Determining Standards for Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

f) “Summarization of the Panel,” Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Claypool Hotel 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


g) Presentation of Ohio State Standards and Indiana Materials 
on Standards. 
h) Open discussion from the floor. 


3:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 

Sound: 

“Foot and Shoe,” (slides and music records), Foot and Shoe 
Research Institute, Danville, Illinois. 

“Body Defense,” “Pneumonia,” and “Let’s Open Our Eyes,” 
Indiana State Bureau of Health and Physical Education, 

Silent: 

“Women’s Activities,” University of Michigan. 

“Swimming Fundamentals,” The Ohio State University. 

“Playday Activities for Elementary Schools,” Cleveland, Ohio. 


7:40-7:5C P.M. Prelude to the Convention. (Claypool Hotel Foyer.) 
Brass Choir, Arsenal Technical Schools, Mr. Frederic Barker, 
Conductor. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 
Presiding: Emil Rath, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis Public Schools. 
Music: Shortridge High School Concert Orchestra, Mr. W. F. 
Wise, Conductor. 
Greetings: 
The Honorable Clifford M. Townsend, Governor of Indiana. 
Floyd L. McMurray, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Indiana. 
The Honorable Reginald H. Sullivan, Mayor of Indianapolis. 
Dewitt S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis. 
Dr. Margaret Bell, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
“Interpreting the Place of Physical Education,” Agnes Samuel- 
son, Executive Secretary, Iowa State Teachers Association. 
Summarizer: Dr. Ross L. Allen, American Camping Associa- 
tion. 
Reception. 
10:00 Pp M.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 
Mr. George W. Lipps, Indianapolis, Secretary of the Dancing 


Masters Association of America, will demonstrate modern 
ballroom dancing and conduct several “mixers.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 
SECTION MEETINGS 
8:30-10:30 a.m. Dance. 

Chairman: Agnes Jones, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

“Dance Technique,” Teacher: Ruth A. Murray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Health Education, Wayne University. 

(All convention members participating are asked to wear 
leotards or work costumes.) 

“Elementary Approaches to Composition,” demonstration by 
Helen Knight, Purdue University. 

Discussion Leader: Agnes Jones, Northwestern University. 


Summarizer: Jane Fox, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Indiana. j 


9:30-10:30 a.m. Men’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Vernon F. Hernlund, General Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Activities, Chicago Park District. 

Secretary: Dr. C. C. Cowell, Demonstration School, The Ohio 
State University. 

Panel Discussion: “Practical Intramural Problems,” George E. 
Schlafer, University of Indiana, chairman; M. L. Clevett, 
Purdue University; Walter H. Hebert, University of Chi- 
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President W. K. Streit 


cago; Hartley Price, University of Illinois; Earl N. Riskey, 
University of Michigan; DeForest Showley, New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; L. J. Staley, The Ohio 
State University. 

Summarizer: Harry D. Edgren, Supervisor of Intercollegiate 
Athletics, George Williams College, Chicago. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. Research. 

Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University. 

Business Meeting. 

“Recent Findings in Physiology and Their Implications for 
Physical Education,” Dr. A. H Steinhaus, Professor of 
Physiolégy, George Williams College. 

“The Nature of Emotional Stability and Its Acquisition 
Through Physical Education and Recreation,” Dr. George 
S. Snoddy, Professor of Psychology, University of Indiana. 

“Worth-while Tests in Physical Education, Their Uses and 
Criteria for Their Selection,” Ruth Glassow, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Summarizer: Rudolph R. Schreiber, Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis. 


9:00-10:30 a.m. Therapeutic. 


Chairman: Esther Gilman, Assistant Professor of Physical Ed- 
ucation, The Ohio State University. 

“Some Common Athletic Injuries with a Discussion of Their 
Treatment,” Dr. Joseph A. Freiberg, Director, Orthopedic 
Department of the College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. 

“Physical Education to Meet the Development Needs of Chil- 
dren,” Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Summarizer: K. J. McCristal, Associate Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, Michigan State College. 

10:45-12:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools; President, Midwest Association. 

“What Youth Can Do,” Dr. Preston Bradley, Pastor of the 
Peoples Church, Chicago; past National President of the 
Izaak Walton League. 

Summarizer: Dr. Helen L. Coops, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal- Education, University of Cincinnati. 

12:00 Noon States Luncheon. 


Presiding: ©. A. Wangerin, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 


Music: A Capella Choir, Crispus Attucks High School; Mr. 
Norman Merrifield, Conductor. 


State Presidents: Illinois, Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran; Indiana, 
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Vice-President Helen Hazelton 


Secretary-Treasurer August Pritzlaff 


Ben W. Miller; Michigan, Frank Manley; Ohio, Helen L. 
Coops; Wisconsin, Fred V. Hein; West Virginia, Ross 
Ludwig. 

Address: William Gear Spencer, President, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana. 

2:15-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping, Y.W.C.A., and Recreation, Combined. 

Chairman: Louise Fulton, Director of Health and Recreation, 
Y.W.C.A., Dayton, Ohio. 

“New Trends in Camping,” Dr. Ross Allen, American Camp- 
ing Association. 

“Camping Faces the Future,’ Herbert Twining, Executive 
Director, American Camping Association. 

“Recreation for Those in Business and Industry,” Margaret 
Lee, Metropolitan Director of Sports and Recreation, 
Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 

“Problems of Girls’ Athletic Teams,” Ruby East, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

Summarizer: J. R. Batchelor, District Representative, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Chicago. 

Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University. 

Secretary: Laurie E. Campbell, University of Michigan. 

“Skill Test for High School Girls,” Lucille Hiserodt, High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 

“Officials Rating,” Marjorie Bartlett, Shepherd State Teachers 
College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia; Grace B. Daviess, 
University of Cincinnati; Ray Fraser, Purdue University; 
Clara Fedler, Indiana University. 

“Organization of Girls’ Athletic Associations,’ Marguerite 
Schwartz, University of Wisconsin. 

Summarizer: Regina Frank, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 


Curriculum, City Directors, Public Schools, and Teacher Training, 

Combined. 

Chairman: Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 

“Modern Curriculum Requirements,” Dr. Matthew H. Willing, 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Coordination and Integration of a Health and Physical 
Education Teacher Training Program,” Dr. Frank L. Ok- 
tavec, Professor of Health Education, Wayne University. 

Discussion Leader: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University. 

Summarizer: Willard O. Larson, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Canton, Illinois. 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Report and discussion of Progressive Education 
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Association, Western Workshop, findings on “Physical Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School,” Dr. C. C. Cowell, The 
Ohio State University. : 
4:30-5:30 p.m. Meeting of Presidents of State Associations in the 
Midwest Area. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Illinois Physical Education Society. 
4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 
Sound: 
“Golf with Masters;” “Body Defenses against Disease.” 
“First Aid in Life Saving,” American Red Cross. 
“The House Fly,” and “Let My People Live,” Indiana State 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education. 
Silent: 
“Typical Physical Education Lessons,” Grades VII and VIII, 
Indianapolis Public Schools. 
“Basketball Fundamentals,” “Boxing,” and “Tumbling,” Ver- 
non Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 
6:00 p.m. Meeting of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 
7:15-8:45 p.m. Motion Pictures. 


PRECONVENTION PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Men’s and Women’s Athletics Section in Joint Sessions 
Chairman of Women’s Section: Grace M. Griffin, 
West Virginia University. 
Chairman of Men’s Section: Vernon F. Hernlund, 
Chicago Park District. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. 
“Athletic Injuries and Their Treatment,” Dr. Frank 
Cramer, Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas; 
Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University. 
“Demonstration of Games with Home-Made Equip- 
ment,” Ross Ludwig, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
1:30-3:00 p.m. Women’s Section. 
Discussion Leader: Miss Schulmeyer, Butler University. 
“Demonstration of Lead-Up Games for Speedball, Vol- 
leyball and Baseball,’ Rachel Benton, DePauw Uni- 
versity; Helen Yeakel, University of Indiana. 
“Non-Rotation Volleyball for Girls,’ Ruth Bass, State 
Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. 


1:30-3:00 p.m. Men’s Section. 


Discussion Leader: Tony Hinkle, Butler University. 
“Track Clinic, Including Demonstration and Discussion 


Sound: 

“Baseball,” National League. 

“Heart and Circulation,” Indiana State Bureau of Health and 
Physical Education. 

Silent: 

“Life of a Healthy Child,” “Safety in Grades,” and “Safety 
in Elementary Grades,” Indiana State Bureau of Health 
and Physical Education. 


7:30-9:30 p.m. Dance Compositions by College Groups. 
Chairman: Mabel Loehr, George Washington High School 
Indianapolis. 
Participating Groups: 
Ball State Teachers College, Grace Woody, Director. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Hazel Anderson, Director. 
Normal College, A.G.U., Mrs. Clara Hester, Director. 
Northwestern University, Agnes Jones, Director. 
Purdue University, Helen Knight, Director. 
University of Cincinnati, Lois Rathburn, Director. 
University of Illinois, Delta Hinkle, Director. 
University of Indiana, Jane Fox, Director. 
University of Michigan, Ruth Bloomer, Director. 
University of West Virginia, Margaret Erlanger, Director. 
University of Wisconsin, Margaret H’Doubler, Director. 
(Admission by Convention Badge Only) 


9:00-10:00 p.m. Social Recreation. 

Robert K. Murray, Director of Recreation for the City of 
Dayton, Ohio, and formerly associated with the National 
Recreation Association will lead a model program of Social 
Recreation activities, giving the delegates practical material 
which may be used at Parent-Teacher meetings, camp ses- 
sions, parties, and other social gatherings. 

10:00 P.M.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 


7:30 a.M. Breakfast Meeting, Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 


Presiding: Florence M. Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 


9:00-12:00 a.m. Demonstration-Teaching Program. 

Demonstration-teaching program has been arranged by the 
following teachers of Indianapolis: Mrs. Irma Richards, Broad 
Ripple High School; Alvin Romeiser, Emmerich Manual Training 
High School; Mabel Loehr, George Washington High School; 
Reuben Behlmer, Arsenal Technical Schools; Mrs. Clara L. Hester, 
Normal College, A.G.U.; Chauncey Linhart, Abraham Lincoln 
School (Jr. H.S.) ; Louise Schulmeyer, Butler University. 

The pupils are selected from schools and colleges in Indian- 
apolis; likewise the teachers, except as noted: 


of Coaching Hints and Training Schedules for Track 
and Field Events,’ Wm. Hayes, Track Coach, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Larry Snyder, Track Coach, The 
Ohio State University; Herman Phillips, Track 
Coach, Purdue University. 


3:15-5:00 p.m. Men’s and Women’s Section Joint Meeting. 

Discussion Leader: Grace M. Griffin. 

“Demonstration and Discussion of Basketball Officiating 
for Girls and Men,” Bill Slyker, Director of Athletics, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana; Grace B. 
Daviess, University of Cincinnati; Marjorie Bart- 
lett, Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 

“Demonstration and Discussion of Fundamental Strokes 
in Badminton,” Leon Ketchum, Coach and Instruc- 
tor in Badminton, Chicago. 

“How to Cope with the Problems of Sanitation in 
Locker Rooms, Shower Rooms, and Swimming 
Pools,” Chauncey Hyatt, Swimming Pool Sanitation, 
State of Illinois. 

“Clinic on Swimming and Diving,” Audrey Callander, 
Butler University; Tony Hinkle, Butler University. 

Summarizer: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan; 
Secretary, Women’s Athletics Section. 
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Rhythmic Activities— 
Ball Room 
Chairman: Irma Richards, 
Broad Ripple High School. 
Presiding: Agnes Jones, North- 

western University. 
Discussion Leader: Emil Rath, 
Indianapolis. 
Upper Elementary Group 
(V-VI) 9:00-9:45 
Introduction to Creative Work. 
Teacher: Esther Buckeye, Mc- 
Michael Intermediate School, 
Detroit; pupils of School 33. 
Folk Dancing (V-VI). 
Teacher: Catherine Cordon, 
Public School 54; pupils of 
School 54. 
Discussion. 


Secondary Group (VII-X11), 
9:45-11:10 
Creative Dancing (Composi- 
tion) Girls (VII-VIII). 
Teacher: Delia Hussey, Super- 
vising Critic, Detroit Public 


Motor Skills—Gymnasium 
Chairman: Reuben Behlmer, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. 
Presiding: Frank Stangel, Mil- 
waukee. 

Discussion Leader: Ardith Phil- 
lips, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie. 


Secondary Group (VII-XII), 
8:50-9:45 
Apparatus (Senior High School 

Boys). 

Teacher: Alvin Romeiser, Man- 
ual Training High School; 
pupils of Arsenal Technical 
Schools. 

Mat Work (VII and VIII, 
Girls). 

Teacher: Katherine Moreillon. 
Public School 70; pupils of 
School 70. 

Squad Work. 

(1) Mats—Girls, School 70; 
Boys, School 41, S. A. Geis- 
ler. (2) Apparatus—Senior 
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Schools; pupils of School 66. 
Ballroom Dancing (Senior High 

School Boys and Girls). 
Teacher: Catherine Callahan, 

Morton Junior College, Ci- 

cero, Ill.; pupils of Howe 

High School and Washington 

High School. 

Modern Dance (Senior High 
School Girls). 

Teacher: Mabel Loehr, Wash- 
ington High School; pupils 
of Washington High School. 

Polyrhythmics (Boys, IX). 

Teacher: George Farkas, Howe 
High School; pupils of Howe 
High School. 

Discussion. - 

College Group, 11:15-12:00 
Folk Dancing (Corecreational). 
Teacher: Mrs. Clara Hester, 

Normal College, A.G.U.; pu- 

pils of Normal College, A.G.U. 
Polyrhythmics (Men). 
Teacher: Rudolph Schreiber, 

Normal College, A.G.U.; pu- 
" pils of Normal College, A.G.U. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: Jane Fox, Indiana 
University. 


12:00 Noon. Reunion Luncheons. 


High School Girls, Katherine 
Thompson, Shortridge High 
School. Boys, Manual Train- 
ing High School. 

Discussion. 

College Group, 9:45-11:10 

Game Skills (Men). 

Teacher: Paul D. Hinkle, But- 
ler University ; pupils of But- 
ler University. 

Badminton, Group Instruction, 
Men and Women. 

Teacher: H. D. Edgren, George 
Williams College, Chicago; 
pupils of Indiana Central 
College. 

Discussion. 

Upper Elementary Group 
(V-VI), 11:15-12:00 

Floor Stunts. 

Teacher: Clifford Baum, Clif- 
ton Elementary School, Cin- 
cinnati; pupils of School 43. 

Squad Work (V and VI). 

1. Without equipment, Alvin 
Baer, Public School 43. 

2. With equipment, Athenaeum 
Turnverein, Mrs. Clara Hes- 
ter. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: Albert Hensel, 
Withrow Junior High School, 
Cincinnati. 


Luncheons are being arranged through Harry Good, Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis. At the time of going to press, 
the following groups were scheduled: 

Franklin College: Eileen Hellemd, Franklin College, Chairman. 

Indiana Central College: Harry C. Good, Indiana Central 


College, Chairman. 


Normal College, A.G.U.: Henry Steichman, Indianapolis, 


Chairman. 


Northwestern University: Leon J. Kranz, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Chairman. 


University of Illinois: A. E. Florio, University of Illinois, 


Chairman. 


University of Wisconsin: C. 


Chairman. 


A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay, 


University of Wisconsin, Women’s Division: Katherine Kronin, 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman. 


2:15-3:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University; Vice-President, 
Midwest Physical Education Association. 

“Motion Study as an Aid to Living,” Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, N.J. 

Summarizer: Dr. Herbert Walker, Evansville Public Schools. 


3:30-4:30 P.M. 
Camping. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Chairman: A. W. Myers, Hutchins Intermediate School, 


Detroit. 


Discussion Leader: Jean Bell, Indiana University. 


Election of Officers. 
City Directors. 


Chairman: Willard O. Larson, Canton Public Schools, Illinois. 

“Problems of a State Director,” Don Cash Seaton, State Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Illinois. 

“Problems of a City Director,” Kenneth Flanagan, City Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Peoria, Illinois. 


Discussion. 


Summarizer: Willard O. Larson, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Canton Public Schools, Canton, Illinois. 


Election of Officers. 
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CLAYPOOL HOTEL 


“ apolis 


CONVENTION HEAD- 

QUARTERS FOR THE 

MIDWEST DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


March 29---April 1 


MEMBER AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Curriculum. 


Chairman: Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 

“Projected Curriculum Planning at the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Levels,” Leslie W. Irwin, University of 
Chicago Laboratory Schools. 

“Guiding Principles in Curriculum Planning in Physical Edu- 
cation,” Vaughn Blanchard, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Helen N. Smith, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Dance. 


Chairman: Agnes Jones, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

“The Spectator Viewpoint of the Professional and Educational 
Dance,” Grace M. Stafford, Metropolitan Director of Health 
Education, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 

Discussion Leader: Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago. 

Election of Officers. 

Health Education. 


Chairman: Dr. Fred W. Hall, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Chicago Public Schools. 

“Health Education for the Adolescent,” Dr. Thurman B. Rice, 
Chief of Bureau of Health and Physical Education, State 
Board of Health, Indiana. 

Discussion. 

Summarizer: F. Marie O’Leary, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Chicago Public Schools. 

Election of Officers. 


Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Vernon F. Hernlund, General Supervisor, Physical 
Activities, Chicago Park District. 
Secretary: Dr. C. C. Cowell, The Ohio State University. 
“Present Practices and Trends in Physical Education and Ath- 
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YOUR GYM MATS WILL STAY “SPRINGY” 
LONGER IF YOU INSIST ON A FILLER OF 


All-Hair 


PLATEN PROCESS 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


You won’t need to worry about replacements when 
you buy gymnasium mats filled with OZITE All Hair 
Gym Mat Felt . .. they’re more resilient when you 
start to use them, they stay “alive” and springy 
through many years of hard punishment! 


Genuine OZITE All Hair 
Gym Mat Felt is heavier, 
and denser than ordinary 
cushion felts. The lami- 
nated construction, shown 
at left, insures a smooth 
flat lie, free from lumps 
and bumps. Platen-process 
felting assures complete 
freedom from broken 
needles that can be so injuri- 
ous to the users. For safety, 


\ comfort and longer life, IN- 
The OZITE 


Label on SIST on gym mats filled with 
the cover Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
guarantees 

that the Filler Mat Felt! 

rg Write for samples and names 


of manufacturers and dealers 
who can supply you. 
AMERICAN HAIR & 
FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


NO DANGER OF BROKEN NEEDLES 

You’ll never find a broken needle 
in gym mats filled with Genuine 
OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt be- 
cause NO NEEDLES are ever used in 
Ozite Platen Process Felting—that’s 
why OZITE-filled Mats are 100% 
SAFE! 


Summer Session 1939 


Six and Eight Week Courses Starting June 26 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Graduate Sequences in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation leading to Degrees of Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP IN LEISURE TIME 
CAMPING ORGANIZATION, PROGRAMS, AND 
COUNSELING 


Courses in camping giving six hours graduate credit will be of- 
fered in the actual camp situation at the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp. Tuition, board, and room will be provided to 
forty selected students in return for their services as counselors. 
Write for information. 


Also undergraduate activity courses 
for men and women students 
Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


J. B. EDMONSON, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Later announcements will list courses and staff. 
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letics in the Scandinavian Countries,” Leon Kranz, Direc. 
tor of Physical Education, Northwestern University, 
Summarizer: Dr. C. A. Carlstrom, President, American College 
of Physical Education. 
Election of Officers. 


Public Schools. 


Chairman: F. O. Stangel, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

Panel Discussion: “What Correlation Should We Expect Be. 
tween Our Public Schools Physical Education and Our 
Municipal Recreation Programs?” 

Panel: Dr. R. J. Francis, University of Wisconsin, Chairman: 
Luther Poling, Concord College; Quentin K. Hartke, Di. 
rector of Recreation, W.P.A., Indianapolis; Mrs. Helen 
Edger, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Cip. 
cinnati; Dr. E. G. Rodgers, State Teachers College, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Harry Bacon, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools Physical Education, Flint, Michigan; Martha T. 
Carr, Thornton Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; G. gf, 
Schlafer, Intramural Director, Indiana University, 

Secretary: F. V. Hein, Director of Physical Education, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

Summarizer: Melba Moore, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 

Election of Officers. 


Recreation. 


Chairman: James R. Newcom, Director of Recreation, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

“Planning for Recreation,” Professor G. E. Lommel, Purdue 
University. 

“A Program for Rural Recreation,” B. G. Leighton, Director, 
St. Louis County Rural Schools, Virginia, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Thomas Rickman, Jr., Assistant Regional Direc- 
tor of Recreation, W.P.A., Chicago. 

Election of Officers. 7 


Research. 


Chairman: Chester O. Jackson, University of Illinois. 

Discussion: “Re-Evaluation of the Purposes and Policies of the 
Research Section of the Midwest Association.” 

Summarizer: Mrs. Carolyn Weems Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Safety Education. 

Chairman: Robert E. LeAnderson, Supervisor of Safety, Health, 
and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

“A Safety Patrol Camp for Boys,” William A. Evans, Director 
of Publications and Safety Education, Indianapolis Public 
Schools. 

“Traffic Safety in the High School,” F. R. Noffsinger, Educa- 
tional Consultant, American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“New Trends and Developments in Athletic Safety,” Floyd 
R. Eastwood, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Purdue University. 

Summarizer: William A. Sears, Safety Supervisor, Chicago. 

Teacher Training. 


Chairman: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University. 

“Existing Studies on Student Selection and Factors Influencing 
Teacher Success,” Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, The Ohio 
State University. 
“General Requirements for Admission to Teacher-Training 
Institutions,” Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw University. 
“Present Practices in the Re-Direction of Students Desiring to 
Major in Physical Education,” Dr. Carl L. Nordly, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


Summarizer: Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 


Therapeutics. 


Chairman: Esther Gilman, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Round Table Discussion, “The Handicapped Child in the 
Physical Education Program.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Discussion Leader: Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, The Ohio State University. 

Summarizer: K. J. McCristal, Associate Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, Michigan State College. 

Election of Officers. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Secretary: Laurie E. Campbeil, University of Michigan. 
“Women’s Athletic Association Publications,” Alice Frymir, 

Associate Editor, A. S. Barnes and Co., New York City. 

Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
Summarizer: Katherine Curtis, Chicago Teachers College. 


4:30 P.M. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:30-5:30 P.M. Motion Pictures. 
Sound: 
“Track and Field.” Dashes, hurdles, relays, pole vault, and 
jumps. 
“Poetry of Motion.” Olympic divers. 
“The Human Fly,” Indiana State Bureau of Health and Physi- 
cal Education. 
Silent: 
“Safety Education,” Chicago Public Schools. 
“Tennis,” Helen Wills. 
“Control of Bleeding,” and “Life Saving,” Indiana State Bu- 
reau of Health and Physical Education. 
6:00 p.M. Banquet. 
Presiding: W. K. Streit, President, Midwest Physical Education 
Association. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 
Music: Arsenal Technical Schools Choir, J. Russell Paxton, 
Conductor. 
Address: Honorable James E. Watson, former United States 
Senator, Indiana. 
10:00 P.M.-1:00 a.m. Dancing. 
Social mixers, led by Delta Hinkel, University of Illinois. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 


7:45 aM. Executive Committee Breakfast. 
9:15-10:45 a.m. Health and Safety Education Meeting. ; 

Chairman: Dr. Fred W. Hall, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, Chicago Public Schools. 

1. Healih Education: “Strengthening the School Health Pro- 
gram,” Mrs. Clotilde Patton Sanguinet, Director, School 
Health Education, Indianapolis Tuberculosis Association. 

2. Safety Education: “Why Teach Safety,” Sidney J. Williams, 
Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council. 

“Coordination of Safety and Health Education,” Vaughn S. 
Blanchard, Supervisor of Physical Education, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools. (Topic may be changed.) 

Summarizer: Bess A. Specht, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


11:00-12:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Health Education, 
Detroit Public Schools. 

“What Next in Education,” Dr. Shailer V. Lawton, Associate 
Professor of Education, New York University. 

Summarizer: Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


12:15 p.m. Annual Spring Meeting of the Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. (Luncheon.) 
Presiding: Ben W. Miller, President. 

Music. 

Reports: Finances; Membership; Press and Publicity ; Changes 
in Constitution; Curriculum Research; The News Letter; 
Work of the State Bureau; Other Business; Acknowledg- 
ment to other committees: State Fair Project, Fall Meet- 
ing, District Activities, Midwest Convention, Spring Meet- 
ing, and Journal News; Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 
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Nationally 
Known 

old Smi 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 
JOHN AND. FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PLEASE 
Give My Roy 


SUPER-GYM TOWELS 


McArthur 
PRODUCTS: 


Super-Gym Towels 

Super-Turk Towels 

Velva Terry Robes 
Robe-A-Rubs 


Parents appreciate the advantages 
of a good, clean towel system for 
school athletes. They want their 
boys to learn the way to clean 
exercise and clean living. Mc- 
Arthur quality towels PLUS the 
McArthur school towel plan is the 
final answer to your school’s 
towel problem. 


Write por FREE 


School Towel Plan Book! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: 
E. P. Finigan Company, 314 Twelfth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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George J. Altmann, Kent State University, Ohio, sends a 
program of the Health and Physical Education Conference held 
last December, in conjunction with the Northeastern District of 
the Ohio Health and Physical Education Association. The con- 
ference was worth while and well attended by over two hundred 
teachers and about one hundred university students. He further 
writes, “You will also be interested in knowing that the depart- 
ment continues to grow rapidly. We now have one hundred thirty- 
five men and seventy-two women majoring and minoring in health 
and physical education. The University, too, has continued to 
grow rapidly, now numbering over twenty-five hundred students 
taking residence work.” 


Our good friend Vaughn Blanchard is chairman of an im- 
portant committee on the study of athletic policies and 
programs for the City Administrative Directors group. He 
has collected very important data showing the principles, 
policies, and procedures in handling athletics in the important 
centers throughout the country. 

: 

Received the following word from Irma Gene Nevins who is 
now at New York University: “I understand that in Kansas the 
State High School Activities Association has gone on record against 
any kind of basketball tournaments for girls. The number of 
games that can be played in one week is limited to one game. 
This, I think, is quite a forward step, and shows that the athletic 


program for high school girls in Kansas is progressing the way 
it should.” 


& 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, our executive secretary, is now chair- 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e 


with J. E. ROGERS 


man of the Physical of the National 
P.T.A. 

There are groups and campaigns to get state directors of 
physical education in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wyomij 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Kentucky. Nancy Duggan, President of 
the Texas State Association, writes that there is a serious attempt 
by that group to establish a full-time state director in Texas, 

* * 

Dr. James H. McCurdy was honored by the Board of 
Trustees of Springfield College by having the title of Pro. 
fessor Emeritus conferred upon him. This is an honor richly 
deserved by this great leader. He is now doing research work 
in physiology and physical education. His good friends wil] 
be glad to know that he is still busy and happy. The Decem- 
ber, 1938, “Bulletin” of Springfield College has a fine full- 
page photograph of the Doctor. 

* 

Received from Assistant Superintendent of Physical Education 
J. N. Richards, of Newark, New Jersey, a new unit of work 
entitled “The Sport Skill Achievement Program and Classification 
Index, Grades 6-9, inclusive, boys and girls.” This unit is definitely 
related to the sport and integrated mass game program and 
becomes essentially a part thereof for general field usage. 

The Society of College Directors, Harold Wood, Pres- 
ident, plans to have Dr. Meredith, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, continue his excellent study on the number of 
universities and colleges that grant and accept health and 
physical education for university entrance credit. The con- 
tinuation of this study will be of practical help because 


Examine these new books—without obligation! 


ADMINISTRATION OF HicGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS (1) 


High School Athletic Association. 
413 pp., 54% x8 in. $2.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
523 pp., 54% x8 in. $2.00 


By Cuartes E. Forsytue, M.A., State Director of High School Athletics, Michigan 


By Stronc Hinman, A.B., M.P.E., Director of Health and Physical Education, 


LATEST 
Prentice-Hall 


(A February Book) Books on Sports 


(4) TENNIS 
Fundamentals and Timing 


By Ethel Sutton Bruce and 
Bert O. Bruce $1.88 


(A February Book ) (5) TABLE TENNIS 


By Coleman Clark $1.20 
ADAPTED SPORTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED (3) 

(6) THE TUMBLER’S MANUAL 

By Georce T. Starrorp, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Univer- By LaPorte and Renner $2.28 
sity of Illinois. 
Approx. 350 pp. Price to be announced. (An April Book) (7) BASEBALL 
: Individual Play and Team 
Strategy 

Teachers Examination Coupon By Jack Coombs $2.00 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


CIRCLE THE KEY NUMBERS OF 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
EXAMINE ! Thirty Lessons in the Modern 
Please send me, on thirty days’ examination, the p Brn of Jiu-Jitsu 


' 
books circled: 123 45 6789 

| agree to remit college list price, less 20% educa- ! 
tional discount, or return the books within 30 days. ! 
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INCORPORATED 
Y-63 ! 70 Fifth Avenue 


By Kuwashima and Welch 


$2.50 
| (9) DONALD BUDGE ON TENNIS 


By J. Donald Budge (April) 


All prices are College List 
New York 
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undoubtedly within the past five years many universities and 
colleges now accept health and physical education as one of 
the units for college entrance. 

* * * 


Harold W. Herkimer, Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, Niagara Falls, New York, has sent me a Safebat. The 
safebat has been developed for gymnasium and playground use 
in the belief that a bat with safety features was ..ceded for school 
and recreation use. Thick cushion of sponge rubber completely 
enclosing durable white ash core prevents serious injuries even 
though player is struck with bat. A non-slip rubber grip greatly 
reduces the possibility of the bat slipping from the player’s 


hand. 
* * 


As Director of the National Physical Education Service, 
James E. Rogers has just returned from several trips acoss 
the country. Here are the high spots of a seven-weeks’ trip: 
States served, 11; cities served, 19; colleges served, 7; con- 
ferences with college presidents, 4; conferences with state 
superintendents, 6; conferences with city superintendents, 6; 
addresses, 26; group conferences, 15; work on problems with 
state directors, 6; work on campaigns to get state directors 
in states without directors, 4. 

* 


Seven thousand dollars has been allocated by the National 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation for a survey of infantile paralysis 
victims in California. Some nine hundred cases have already 
been marked for exhaustive investigation, tracing back over a 
period of twenty years, and more cases will be added as they 
are found. 

The purpose of this survey is not only to find what treatment 
has been given these cases, but to follow out the complete case 
histories. From this, the comparative efficacy of various treat- 
ments can be studied. The survey is expected to take two years, 
and is under the direction of Dr. Charles Leroy Lowman, who is 


THEM 
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NINE POPULAR SIZES 
The ideal balls for playground games. All 
rubber—finest grade, smooth, dark red and 
lively. Built to stand the gaff of tough service 
on all kinds of school grounds. Won’t scuff 
or tear. Water can’t harm them. Easy to keep 
clean and sanitary. Nine sizes designed to 
meet exacting school specifications. All are 
equipped with needle-type rubber valves, 
including the 5, 6 and 7-inch sizes. See your 
Wilson dealer or write Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


Mh pays lo play” 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS 


the California member of the advisory board of the Foundation 
and a patron of Delta Psi Kappa. 
It was a pleasure to visit Dr. Jackson Sharman and Dr. 
Ethel Saxman at the University of Alabama. Both are giving 
a great deal of time to teacher training. 
The Y.W.C.A. health program adopted for the next biennium, 
1938-40, is outlined in the “Health Education Bulletin” for No- 
vember, 1938—Editor, Edith M. Gates. The emphases will be: 
1. Nutrition, relaxation, and sex education. 
2. Work on community health problems and cooperation with 
public and private health agencies. 
3. The study of administrative practices in relation to pro- 
gram trends. 
Thomas R. Gibson has accepted a position as research 
assistant in the Department of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics at the University of Minnesota. He has just returned 
from Iran where he served for four years as National Direc- 
tor of Physical and Health Education and Scouting 
* * * 


There has been an extensive and intensive Regénts inquiry or 
survey of education in the State of New York. The report of the 
group, “The School Health Program,” has just come off the press 
—published by McGraw Hill Book Company. This special study 
of the school health program in all the phases, including physical 
education, contains items of interest. Many of our leaders par- 
ticilpated—Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, Dr. C. C. Wilson, Dr. 
Gudakunst, and Anne Whitney. Carl Schrader participated in the 
physical education part of the survey. 

A. W. Thompson, University of West Virginia, conducts 

a series of very worth-while radio weekly broadcasts. We 


need to give a great deal of publicity to health and physical 
education. 


AT YOUR WILSON DEALER'S 


QUIPMENT. 
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BUT NOT TOUGH ENOUGH 


Epidermophyton interdigitale, fungus often found in 
Athlete’s Foot (microscopic enlargement 480 diameters 
shown above) is tough and highly resistant to most dis- 
infectants. But it isn’t tough enough to survive 1 minute 
exposure to Alta-Co Powder, dissolved 1 pound to 1 gal- 
lon of water. 


Alta-Co Powder, the new Dolge formula, contains 
chemicals never before used for the treatment of Ath- 
lete’s Foot. It is odorless—stable in solution—harmless 
to skin or towels—E ical 


Send for authoritative reports and 
details of Foot Tub service deal. 


Alta-Ca 
POWDER 


THE C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT CONN. 


20’ 
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“How We Do It” 


Five-Man Badminton 

Equipment.—Homemade paddles, three-ply fir wood, 9” long 
744” wide and 4” in thickness. Handle 6” long. Rubber hens 
shuttlecock. 

Playing Area—Short service line 6’ 6”; half-court 15’ long and 
20’ wide. Back boundary line 9’ deep. 

Players on a team. 

Material Cost——Material for each paddle costs 6 cents, 

Rules—Regular badminton rules prevail with the following 
exceptions: 

a) The shuttle or bird may be hit twice in succession but not 
by the same player. 

b) Height of net, 6’ 

c) The service is made from the right-hand court to the front 
line opponent in the opposite right-hand court. Alternate service 
from right to the left side of the court after each point is scored, 
Same server serves until hand is out. 

d) Figure-of-eight system of rotation is followed at the be- 
ginning of each team’s service which is as follows: When num- 
ber one is through serving, he drops to number three’s position; 
number two goes into one’s position; number three moves into 
number five’s position; number five moves into number four’s 
position and number four moves into number two’s position, com- 
pleting the figure of eight rotation. Should number one finish serv- 
ing while in the left-hand half of the court, originally occupied by 
number two, he steps directly into number three’s position and 
number two who will be the next server is ready to serve from 
the right half of the court. 


Court for five-man badminton 
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STEPHEN HarrickK 
New River State College 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


Equipment from Waste Material 
OME time ago in the Journat, an instructor told of playing 

a form of lead-up badminton called “Yarnin’.” It was of so 
much interest to me that I think perhaps some teachers will be 
interested in how we provide equipment for games from waste 
material. 

An oft-repeated statement by our practice teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools was: “We can’t teach so-and-so because we have 
no equipment”; or, “we had a ball, but it’s already worn out and 
we can’t get another this year”; or, “the older boys monopolize 
the one ball we have.” 

Realizing the natural urge to handle and control material 
things and the desire to try for skill in throwing and catching 
them, we set out to supply something to take the place of the 
usual balls. 

Old silk hose and waste from the manual training shop gave 
us material for two types of the desired equipment. 

Using an old-time method for making pompons for caps, we 
made balls of the silk hose as follows: 

Cut two circular pieces of heavy cardboard about an inch 
greater in diameter than the size of the ball you want. Then cut 
out the center of each, leaving a hole the diameter of which is 
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about an eighth of an inch greater than the distance between the 
two concentric circumferences. Lay a piece of extra strong cord 
upon one of the cardboard circles around the hole. Tie one knot 
in it, and place the other cardboard upon the first so as to make 
all of the circumferences coincide exactly, leaving the ends of the 
cord out. (See illustration.) 

Have hose cut into one and 
one-half inch strips by cutting 
round and round the leg of 
old silk hose for one contin- 
uous strip. (Discard the foot 
part and any cotton tops, for 
the elasticity of the silk is 
essential.) Then wind the 
strips tightly through the hole 
and evenly over the card- 
boards, taking care to see that 
the ends of the cord are not 
lost, and continuing until the 
hole is so full you can’t draw 
more strips through it. Now 
your ball (?) looks like a large doughnut, except that the center 
is no longer a hole. ; 

Take something sharp—I prefer a razor blade—and cut 
through the strips at the outside circumference, taking great care 
not to cut the cord lying between the cardboards. And, presto, 
it is a ball. Have someone help you tie the cord as tightly as 
possible, for the life of the ball is dependent upon that cord. Tear 
off the cardboards. If the surface of the ball is uneven, trim it 
into shape with the scissors. 

These balls are satisfactory for a wide variety of games such 
as volleyball, newcomb bali, dodgeball, corner spry, battle ball, 
etc. We have found that pupils in the elementary schools are 
interested in finding new activities using the balls and in making 
new games which make use of them. 

Perhaps you are wondering how the waste from the manual 
training shop, mentioned above, could possibly serve our purpose. 
The waste, consisting of short sticks of soft wood, we cut into 
pieces of uniform size: one inch by one inch by six inches long 
for indoor play, and two inches by two inches by eight inches 
long for outdoor play. We sandpapered them of course to make 
sure there would be no possibility of injury from splinters. 

We use them in relay games and for developing skills of throw- 
ing with the stick in different positions in the hand: across the 
fingers; dart fashion; overhand; underhand; chest; etc. We use 
them also in games of the bowling type using the sticks both for 
the pins and the balls. 

Student teachers made this equipment at first, but the pupils 
themselves are now enjoying the work as a project of their own. 

May L. Benton 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Asheville Normal and Teachers College, N. C. 


Socko—A Magic Game | 


A “MAGIC” game is one which has certain elements which 
endear it to the hearts of all groups immediately. No sooner 
is the game started than the group responds with new heights 
of enthusiasm. Such games are “Beater-Goes-Round,” “Salute,” 
“Snatch-the-Club,” and you, as a gym teacher, no doubt have 
many other “magic” games in your repertoire. 

You can use “Socko” with groups from the third through the 
eighth grades with equal success. 

Have your players form a circle by taking a stride position 
with their feet touching those of the next player. Introduce a 
volleyball into the circle and have the players try to punch or 
slap it through somebody’s legs. The player between whose legs 
the ball passes is eliminated. Elimination continues until there 
are but four players left, when those eliminated rejoin the game. 

When there are more than fifteen players, start the game with 
two balls. Caution the players to keep the balls on the ground as 
high- hit balls will leave the circle and slow up the game. 

Louvre GRATCH 
Medill and Emerson Elementary Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 
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skirt 


badminton 
tennis 

tap dancing 
basketball 


all active 
sports 


separate 


At Last... 


4 


with Smart Style! 


A shirred lastex waistline fits snugly 
"round the midriff...an inner elastic 
cuff allows more freedom with mod- 
esty in this new design of Winner 
Athletic Suits...made of the famous 
SANDEZE sailcloth in exclusive 
California colors. Tub-proof, firmly 
stitched for active wear...a bright 
new “Winner” idea from... 


E.B. MYERS Co. 


511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Southwest District 
Association News 


President—Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


A truly delightful Southwest District breakfast meeting is 
being planned for Tuesday, April 4, at 7:30 am. Tables will be 
arranged for each of the sections listed in this column last month, 
so that those interested in women’s athletics, teacher training, 
therapeutics, etc., may, have an opportunity to meet and talk with 
members with similar interests from each of the five states of the 
District—and from the Northwest District. Business and pleasure 
will follow each other in rapid succession, according to the plans 
under way. 

Remember: every member of the national Association is 
automatically a member of the District. Members and non- 
members may attend the Tuesday breakfast meeting. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 

About forty people attended the Department’s sectional meet- 
ing of the Conference on Teacher Education, held January 20-21 
at the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe. Both elementary 
and high schools from all parts of the state were represented. 

The program consisted of demonstrations and discussions led 
by Catherine Wilkinson, Frances Cane, Helen Kincaid, and Peggy 
Hoffman. 

The Department of Physical Education at the Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe has received a number of letters from 
its graduates which might be of interest in showing certain de- 
velopments and trends in the State. Frances Rhodes, Kingman 
High School, reports an extensive intramural program. This is 
run on a class basis with the girl’s points being added to the 
boy’s. The school award at the end of the year is given to the 
whole class. Miss Rhodes has a High School Pep Club which 
will sponsor a grammar school playday in April. Louise Sanders 
from Pima High School reports that for the first time she has 
been able to start classes in dancing, and a spring dance recital. 
Margaret Holt of Bisbee High School, in a typical mining town 
and one in which playground space is very limited, has met her 
problem by offering a number of individual sports. The local 
Country Club sponsors the High School Golf Club. Members 
are given free instruction by the club professional, plus instruc- 
tion by Miss Holt. The Rifle Club uses a terraced junior high 
school playground. The Y.M.C.A. turns their four alleys over to 
the high school girls once a week for bowling. 

From Ajo, another mining community, comes news from Peggy 
Collins that she has been able to have coeducational classes in the 
high school for the first time. Social dancing classes were started 
at the request of the junior high school boys. One dance a month 
is given, using programs and including the whole class. Social 
etiquette is taught and appropriate dress is stressed. The mothers 
of the students are enthusiastic about the work done. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 

In Los Angeles, gymnastics, as an interscholastic competitive 
activity, is still growing. This year a fifth league has been organ- 
ized and will compete in a dual schedule. Twenty-nine of the Los 
Angeles City High Schools out of the thirty-four are now pro- 
viding a very extensive program in gymnastics. 

Physical education instructors in the Los Angeles City High 
Schools are now undertaking a study to make the activity of 
football safer for those participating. 


On January 15, 1939, under the sponsorship of the Department 

of Physical Education for Women at Sacramento Junior Co} 
a group of women interested in physical education, including 
representatives from municipal, club, and industrial Organizations 
concerned with recreational games for girls and women, met and 
organized a Central California Local Board of Women Officials 
This organization is not concerned with championships, but jg 
interested in the improvement of games through the services of 
well qualified officials. 

The Santa Clara County Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation Association held a dinner meeting at the St. Claire 
Hotel in San Jose Feb. 1. Dr. Cassidy from Mills College, Louise 
Cobb from California, Mrs. Florence Stephenson from San Fran. 
cisco State, and Dr. A. A. Esslinger from Stanford were on the 
program. 

Stanford University is offering a course in Spectator Sports 
through the Department of Hygiene and Physical Education for 
Women. This course is designed to help students understand the 
sports events they attend, with consequently more enjoyment. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association held a ban- 
quet in San Francisco on January 27. Plans were discussed for 
spring hockey, and the possibility of sending a team to the Na- 
tional Tournament next year was considered. 


NEVADA 
James Coleman 


The physical education instructors of Nevada held their regular 


‘meeting on January 12 with Neil Scott presiding. 


A discussion on changes in the constitution of the Southwest 
District of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation was led by Frances Humphrey. It was 
the decision of the district to have the constitution conform with 
the National Constitution. 

Mr. James Coleman gave a brief report on the coming Na- 
tional Convention. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


District Conventions of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association are being held during the months of February 
and March, under the leadership of the District Chairmen. Dis- 
trict 4 held the:first meeting on February 4 at the North Sanpete 
High School, Mt. Pleasant, with Alice Jones, chairman, in charge. 
The program featured the coeducational program in physical 
education and noon recreation activities. Luncheon and dinner 
meetings were held and the delegates were guests at the Junior 
Promenade in the evening. District 6, under the leadership of 
Walter Brooks, and District 3 with Ila Schow as chairman, like- 
wise scheduled February meetings. Bernice Thomas, chairman of 
District 2, announces that the convention for that area will be 
held in Salt Lake City, March 11. The program will be in the 
nature of a lecture-demonstration featuring health education, 
rhythmic activities and games in physical education, and co- 
recreational activities. 

Millard County has established one of the most complete 
health and physical education programs in the state under the 
leadership of Superintendent W. A. Paxton. Every student in the 
secondary division is enrolled each year in a class in hygiene and 
physical education. Health instruction is being graded, books and 
magazines have been purchased, students are enrolled according 
to grade levels, and more physical education equipment is being 
added. 

The Women’s Physical Education Division at the University of 
Utah inaugurated during the fall quarter an Orientation Course 
in Physical Education for all Freshman women. The course con- 
sisted of work in posture, rhythms, fundamental skills, and body 
techniques in several sports. From evident attitudes and an 
objective test which was given to 450 girls at the end of the 
course, the department feels that this venture is a step forward 
in physical education. The plan seems to be a worth-while solu- 
tion to the problem of bringing many girls of wide ranges of 
ability and interest into a common understanding of the physical 
education offerings at the University. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 


Margaret Jewell 


This month all eyes ‘turn to the program announcements for 
the National Convention to be held in San Francisco, April 3-6. 
Preceding the general convention, the National Dance Section will 
hold a Preconvention Session devoted to more intensive dance 
concentration than is possible or desirable at the big “three- 
ring circus” of health, physical education, and recreation. 

The committee in charge of program has spared no effort to 
make the sessions stimulating and useful for the dancer in edu- 
cation. Martha Hill will lead groups in dance composition and 
lay dance; Marian Van Tuyl will teach movement techniques; 
Martha Deane is organizing a “Problem Solving Laboratory” in 
dance methods; social dancing will be led by Miss Van Hagen of 


the California State Department and by Evelyn Corey. Also con- - 


tributing to the busy schedule of the Preconvention Dance Con- 
ference are Bernice Van Gelder—who, with her group, will pre- 
sent, analyze, and represent a group composition—and Mary Jo 
Shelly who will lead the discussion on dance accompaniment, 
assisted by various composers and the Berkeley Choregraphic 
Group. 

Miss Shelly will also appear as a speaker on the General Ses- 
sion meeting, Thursday, April 6, when her topic will be a 
review of dance development in the past few years. 

Dance section meetings during the regular convention include 
a demonstration of dance activities from the elementary school 
through the college level, a dinner business meeting, and a dis- 


(Continued in Second Column, Page 178) 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


intensive three-week session begins june 12 
e 
hanya holm and concert group 
now booking 1939-40 transcontinental tour 


e 215 west 11 street wa 9-6530 


new york 


Follow The New Trend 


Teach Ballroom Dancing 
According to 
Physical Education Standards 


Spring and Summer 
Teachers Courses 


for further information inquire 


ALBERT BUTLER 


66 East 56th Street New York, New York 
Pi 3-7240 


Application Blank 
NATIONAL PRE-CONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 
San Francisco, California, April 1, 2, 1939 
Elizabeth Linscott, Chairman of Registration 
National Pre-Convention Dance Conference 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Santa Rosa, California 


1939 

Check Mailing Address 


I wish to register for the entire conference and enclose 

check or money order for $3.50. ....0.5.00sssesesess 

I wish to register for the Sunday afternoon session only, 

(Registration for other single sessions may be made at the 
time of the conference if space permits) 

I will participate actively in practice classes ............. 


If participating actively: I have had previous training in 
SOME 


I hereby assume the responsibility of being physically 
able to carry the program I have elected and for any ac- 
cidents that may occur. 

Make all checks payable to Elizabeth Linscott, Treasurer 


Use this form or copy the information on your letterhead 


THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 5TH TO AUGUST 25TH 
““A new program of easy, teachable dances for solo 
and class purposes.” 
“The term is divided into 12 weekly units which 
may be taken separately.” 
“A special class in folk dances.’ 
Alertness credits given. 
Write for free catalogue 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Chalif Schoo! of Dance 


Plan your spring program now. WE have 
more than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
There are dances for every purpose and 
occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
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Administrative Measure- 
ments Section News 


H. Harrison Clarke 


Dr. Ruth Bass of the University of Texas, Chairman of the 
Administrative Measurements Section, has planned two very 
interesting meetings of this section for the National Convention 
in San Francisco. 

The first section meeting is on Monday, April 3, and the 
second meeting is to be held April 5. The program of the Na- 
tional Convention, in this issue of the Journar, includes the 
topics which are scheduled for these meetings. 

Edward A. Corey, Director of Physical Education, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, is conducting an outstanding physical 
education program based upon measurement. His description of 
this program follows: 

“As the first step in the registration procedure at Wheaton 
College, students are given a group of tests including a medical 
examination, physical inspection, and the Rogers battery of 
strength tests. 

“The results of these tests are used for classifying students for 
service classes, for determining progress in muscular development, 
and for following up individual health needs. Students with 
specific defects are assigned to individual gymnastic classes, and 
individual programs are prescribed, aiming to correct wherever 
possible. Students with no specific defects except for weak mus- 
cular development, as revealed by the P.F.I. scores, are assigned 
to group classes where developmental work is stressed. As students 
come in higher P.F.I. groups, progressively more attention is given 
to the teaching of game skills. The general theory is followed that 
students low in P.F.I. need muscular development first, and that 
pupils higher in P.F.I. need to become acquainted with more game 
skills so that they will be more apt to continue physical activity 
through adult years. 

“Re-checks are made each year in December and again in 
May or early June. Results of these are studied to determine 
individual student progress, program efficiency, and the general 
worth of the physical education program.” 

& 

H. P. Way, Division of Physical Education, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, is seriously considering the inaugura- 
tion of a physical fitness testing program at his institution. He 
writes: “The more I read about these tests the more firmly I 
am convinced they they will fill a definite need in our present 
program and also serve to assist us in doing work where work 
needs to be done.” 

Last fall, Ivalclare Howland, a member of the Executive Board 
of the Administrative Measurements Section, inaugurated a meas- 
urement program for women at The Pennsylvania State College. 
P.F.I. tests were given to all freshman and sophomore women, 
after which follow-up conferences were held with each student 
to discover his individual needs and acquaint him with the mean- 
ing of the test. This type of follow-up work with students with 
low P.F.I.’s has been tried in a large number of places with con- 
siderable success. 

At The Pennsylvania State College, too, P.F.I. classifications 
were made the basis for the selection of activities. All students in 
the “D,” or low group, were required to take work in body- 


mechanics, while the upper groups were permitted to make only 


certain selections. 

A correction should be made in the description of the measure- 
ment work in the schools of Providence, Rhode Island, as described 
in this column in November, 1938. Dr. Charles B. Lewis writes 
that they are not using the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test in full, 


and they are preparing “norms.” Providence is also using health 
instruction tests. 
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Dance Section News (con's) 


cussion meeting at which Florence Alden will speak on “Any Ad- 
ministrator Looks at Dance” and Barbara Page Beiswanger op 
“The Place and Relationship of the Various Types of Dance in 
the General Activity Program.” 

Such a program can be exceedingly worth while. We hope to 
welcome many dancers from all parts of the country to the 
meetings outlined. Look at the general program announcement 
for specific information and send in your reservation right away! 

The survey course in “Methods of Teaching Physical Develop. 
ment and Body Control through Rhythmic Activities,” describeg 
last month, which is being presented by the School of Education 
Boston University, marks a real advance in the field of dance 
education. 

The annual College Dance Symposium of the California Bay 
Area was held February 11 at the University of California. Par. 
ticipating were dancers from Mills, Stanford, College of the 
Pacific, Fresno, San Jose, and San Francisco State Colleges, ang 
the hostess group. A warm-up period was led by Marjorie Lucas 
of San Jose, movement progressions by Marion Bigelow of Fresno 
and Marian Van Tuyl of Mills. Miss Van Tuyl also led the 
dancers in composition. The Berkeley Choregraphic Group pre- 
sented and analyzed several compositions in the afternoon. 

Marian Van Tuyl is spending an exceedingly busy year on 
the West Coast and her recent activities include: 

A concert on the regular Tuesday evening series of the Com- 
mittee on Public Exercises, especially for faculty, students, and 
interested members of the community at Stanford University; 
a master lesson in dance technique for a group of the Stanford 
Orchesis members at Stanford University on January 14; A lecture 
and demonstration of dance composition at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art on January 17, 8 p.m. 

On January 18 an informal studio program including tech- 
nique and original compositions was given by the beginning and 
advanced dance composition classes at the State College of Wash- 
ington under the direction of Norma Anderson. 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman and group gave dance 
demonstrations and recitals in Connecticut in February, at Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs, and in Hartford at the Wadsworth 
Athenium. 

March 1 is the date for the West Virginia University Orchesis 
Guest Night Program. This is an annual event to which the 
friends of those participating are invited. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Toledo presented Harald Kreutzberg in a dance 
concert February 23. The W.A.A. brought Ruth Murray and 
her group from Detroit to the University on February 10 for a 
dance demonstration. The same week Gregory Tucker, the mod- 
ern pianist and composer from Bennington, was there for three 
days to discuss the relationship between music and the dance. 

The Humphrey Weidman group is scheduled for the follow- 
ing appearances in Iowa: March 20:. Iowa State Teachers College, 
lecture and recital, and concert; March 24: Grinnell College, re- 
cital; March 25: Drake University, lecture and recital, concert; 
March 30, 31: Central District Physical Education Association, 
Sioux City, master lesson, lecture and recital, concert. 

The plans for the Dance Section meetings of the Central Dis- 
trict Association Convention in Sioux City include a two session 
preconvention meeting with lessons taught by Martha Hill. The 
Humphrey-Weidman group will give a lecture-recital and a con- 
cert on the convention program. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education at Texas 
State College for Women sponsored a two-hour folk dance insti- 
tute at the college December 5, taught by Elizabeth Burchenal. 

Folk dance groups under Mrs. Marion Roberts and Hazel A. 
Richardson appeared in a Christmas program at college assembly 
at Texas State College for Women, Denton, December 15. 

Donnie Cotteral, of the physical education department of the 
North Texas State Teachers College, was responsible for choreg- 
raphy and direction of six dances in the operetta, “Cynthia 
Parker,” February 16 and 17 by the speech, music, and physical 
education departments of the College. Students who are members 
of dance classes and of the Modern Dance Club participated. 
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SHAWN 


And His Men Daneers 


Seventh Two New 
Season Programs 
-Danee of 


1939- 
1940 


the Ages” 


«<The Dome” 


MOST POPULAR DANCE GROUP IN AMERICA TODAY 


Over 750 Performances in their first six seasons. 
Greatest number of return engagements. 
Exelusive Management, HORNER-MOYER, Ine.—3005 Harrison, Kansas City, Mo. 


SHAWN SUMMER SCHOOL—1939 


First session, three weeks beginning July 3rd, room, board and tuition... .... $ 60.00 

FOR Second session, six weeks beginning July 24th, room, board and tuition. ...... 200.00 

MEN Combination of above courses eee ss. 250.00 

Three weeks beginning July 31st, Tuition only for oe 50.00 

GIRLS In each week there will be four two-hour class periods and four supervised 


practice hours. 


During the summer courses there will be available to Shawn students, at reduced rates, plays at the Be-kshire 
Playhouse, six symphony concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, lecture-demonstrations by Shawn. 


For further information regarding Men's School, and illustrated booklet, write: 
WILBUR McCORMACK, DIRECTOR, SHAWN SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN, BOX 87, LEE, MASS. 
Regarding Girls’ Course, write: 


Carol Lynn, 926 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Maryland 
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Central District + | 


«+ Association News 


President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 
President-Elect—-Helen G. Smith, State College of Washington. 
Vice-President—Dorothea Lensch, Portland, Oregon. 
Sec’y-Treas.—Leonard Mayfield, Grants Pass High School, Oregon. 


OREGON 
Jack E. Hewitt 


The Oregon States Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held a very spirited and enlightening meeting in 
conjunction with the Oregon State Teachers Association, December 
28, 29, 30. in the Lincoln High School, Portland. 

Past-President Lestle J. Sparks called the meeting to order 
at the annual luncheon held at the University Club. Evelyn Has- 
enmayer, Reed College, was luncheon chairman. 

The nominating committee, made up of Chairman Earl E. 
Boushey, Dorothy Bergstrom, Dwight Adams, Jack E. Hewitt, 
and Greba Logan, recommended the following officers for the 
coming year. They were elected unanimously: President, Janet 
Woodruff, University of Oregon; President-Elect, Charles B. 
Walker, Director of Men’s Sports, Portland Park Bureau; Vice- 
President, Earl Vossen, Lakeview High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth M. Burlingham, Pacific University; Member-at-Large, Her- 
bert Knox, Heppner High School. 

Thursday afternoon was spent in a lively joint panel discussion 
on the “Integration of Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Education.” Mildred Widmer of Milwaukee Junior 
High acted as chairman of the Health Education Section; Eldon 
I. Jenne, Director of Physical Education and Health in the Port- 
land Public Schools, headed the Physical Education Section; and 
Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation in the Bureau of Parks, 
Portland, was chairman of the Recreation Section. 

Section meetings were held the next day in the divisions named. 
In the Women’s Section, Elsie Allen, of McLoughlin Union High 
School, spoke on her physical and health education program, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of women’s basketball rules led by Ursula 
Moshberger. Mr. Jenne, of the Men’s Section, discussed the Rules 
and Regulations of the High School Athletic Association, and Troy 
D. Walker told of the changes in the Association rules. In the 
Health Section, Barbara Potts discussed her health and physical 
education program; Grace Yoakley followed with a talk on “The 
School Lunchroom”; and Mrs. Woodmansee talked on “The 
Health Examination.” In the Recreation Section, a discussion was 
led by W. W. McCready, Chairman of the Board of Education, 
Forest Grove; John F. Cramer, Superintendent of Schools, Eu- 
gene; and by C. P. Keyser, Superintendent of Parks, Portland. 

Dr. Elmer Mitchell, editor of our national JourNAL or HEALTH 
AND PuysicaL Epucation, will be one of the niain speakers at 
the Northwest District meeting to be held in Eugene, March 30, 
31, and April 1, according to President Earl E. Boushey. 

Dr. Clair V. Langton, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Oregon State College, spoke before the College Men’s 
Physical Education Association in Chicago, December 28, 29, 30. 

Those attending the National Coaches Association from the 
State were Coach Lon Stiner of Oregon State College; Coach Tex 
Oliver and Anse Cornell, graduate manager of the University. 

Hank Foster, genial Director of Physical Education at the 
University of Washington, was also present at the Chicago meeting. 

Dr. Fred Cozens, President of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has appointed Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Washke to the nominating committee for the Na- 
‘tional Convention to be held in San Francisco, April 3-6. 

Betty Lynd Thompson and Pirko Passikivi, dance instructors 
at Oregon State College and the University of Oregon, respectively, 
attended Bennington School of Dance this past summer. 


President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


CONVENTION NOTICES 


All candidates for women’s national basketball officials rating 
at Sioux City, March 29, are asked to make application not later 
than March 15, to Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


The Central District Association is attempting a wide-spread 
publicity campaign for the Convention which is to be held in 
Sioux City, Iowa, March 29-April 1, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Martin. 

The following individuals are assuming responsibility for the 
several states: L. P. Washburn, Kansas; Rose Gaffaney, North 
Dakota; Ruth Diamond, Nebraska; Ruth Lautenbach, Iowa; 
Dr. Carl Nordly, Minnesota; Ralph Ballin, Missouri; Ruth Cov- 
ington, South Dakota; and Willard N. Greim, Colorado. 


The winners of the manuscript contest on the topic “Are We 
Ready to Teach?” are announced by Alfred O. Anderson, Chair- 
man of the judging committee. Representing the senior majors 
in physical education, the winner is Lois Mills of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. For the first-year physical education teachers, 
the winner is Jeanette Smalley, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. These 
two winners will present their manuscripts at the Student Ses- 
sion of the Central District Association Convention, Saturday 
morning, April 1, at Sioux City, Iowa. 


CONVENTION NEWS FROM IOWA 


Elizabeth Halsey 


The entire state is getting ready to play host to the Central 
District meeting to be held in Sioux City. The Convention com- 
mittee has been at. work for a long time on the program, and 
Jane Harris, Convention Manager, has been doing an excellent 
piece of work in getting the local arrangements ready. 

The program, given in full in the February JourNat, has many 
interesting features. One of them is the “Four Speaker Forum” 
which is neither debate nor panel but will have the best features 
of each. Four leaders of our profession, Gertrude Baker, Lauren- 
tine Collins, C. H. McCloy, and J. B. Nash will each present 
briefly the main direction for physical education as he or she 
sees it. Then a half hour will be allowed during which the four 
speakers will question each other, and another half hour when 
the audience will question all four of them. It promises td be 
better than either a “Town Hall” or “Information, Please” 
program. 

Another interesting general session will be held Saturday 
morning. Dr. Maud Slye, famous authority on the inheritance of 
cancer in mice, of the Cancer Research Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will speak on “Health and Heredity.” Dr. 


Preconvention Dance Session for Men and Women 
2:00 p.m. Wednesday, March 29 Sioux City, lowa 


Martha Hill, of New York University and Bennington 
School of the Dance, will give lessons in “Techniques of 
Movement and Rhythm.” Participants should bring their 
work costumes. The fee is $1.00. Further information may 
be obtained from Janet Cumming, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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George Stoddard, Dean of the Graduate College and Director of 
the Child Welfare Station of the University of Iowa, will speak 
on “Euthentics and Human Behavior.”’ The work of Dr. Slye has 
shown the definite inheritance of disease tendencies. The work 
at the Child Welfare Station, on the other hand, has shown that 
a fixed, inherited I.Q. is probably an erroneous conception. 

An attempt is being made to interest the unspecialized teacher 
who has the responsibility for the physical education program in 
her room or school. On Friday, discussions will take place on this 
problem, culminating in a teaching demonstration in the afternoon. 
This program should be of special interest to classroom teachers 
with the general education background. 

Following the Thursday morning forum program, Harold Ben- 
jamin of the University of Colorado will speak on the “Future of 
Physical Education.” This discussion should be a “clincher,” 
emphasizing what we may expect of physical education during the 
next decade. 

The Saturday morning student session is being developed along 
progressive lines. 

Among other speakers of national reputation are Jessie M. 
Parker, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Iowa, and Dr. 
K. O. Broady of the University of Nebraska. Dr. Broady is the 
author of the book, The Enriched Curriculum for the Small School. 

Progressive education will be discussed at a round table on 
Thursday afternoon. Laurentine Collins, one of the directors of 
the Western Work Shop Group this summer, will lead the 
discussion. 


Last but not least is perhaps the most unique combination of 
all: the Humphrey-Weidman Dance Group is to give a concert 
which will be preceded by a special performance of the White 
Horse Mounted Patrol of the Sioux City Shrine Temple. In regard 
to this program Miss Lawrence of the Humphrey-Weidman 
group writes, “Last year we spent three days in Sioux City and 
met the White Horse Patrol. They are very fine horses indeed 
and we will be honored by their presence on our program, even 
though it seems quite unusual.” 


HOTEL 
MARTIN 


Convention Headquarters 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


March 29- April 1 


Sioux City, lowa 


SIOUX CITY’S 
LARGEST HOTEL 


THREE HUNDRED ROOMS 


Preconvention Program 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 
MONDAY, MARCH 27 
9:00 a.m. Council Meeting. (Room 203, Union Building.) 
9:00 a.m. Registration. 
10:00 a.m. Morning Session. (Faculty Women’s Lounge, 
Union Building.) 
Presiding: Ruth Diamond, University of Omaha. 
Welcome: Dr. Arthur M. Pardee, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of South Dakota. 
Business Meeting. (open) 
1. Reports of Standing Committees: Future Plans, 
Dr. Monica Wild, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Membership, Helen Jamieson, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College; Publicity, Ruth E. Camp- 
bell, University of Wyoming; Research, Dr. M. 
Gladys Scott, University of Iowa. 
2. Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 
3. Appointment of Nominations Committee. 
“Exercise: Its Physiologic Effects; Selection of Partici- 
pants, and Fitness Tests,” Dr. H. Morrow Sweeney, 
Professor of Physiology and Head of Department of 
Physiology and Pharmacology, School of Medical 
Sciences, University of South Dakota. 
2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session. 
Presiding: Ruth Hoover, University of Kansas. 
Trends in Service Offerings of College Departments: 
“The Present Status of the Requirement in Physical 
Education,’ Dr. Monica R. Wild, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. 
“The Guidance Plan of Stephens College,’ Helen Parker 
Nelson, Stephens College. 


“Making the Requirement Meaningful—Orientation on 
the College Level,” Catherine Sneli, University of 
Minnesota. 

Discussion: Edna McCullough, Kansas State Teachers 
College. 


7:00 p.m. Evening Session. 


Dinner (formal) Dakota Hall, Vermillion. 


Presiding: Gladys E. Leonard, University of South 
Dakota. 


Speaker: Eva Glassbrook, Dean of Women, University 
of South Dakota. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28 


9:00 A.M. Morning Session. 


Presiding: Helen G. Saum, Kansas State College. 

Report on Recreation Questionnaires, Louise Kuhl, 
Doane College. 

“Weight Distribution in the Human Foot,” Dr. J. T. 
Manter, Assistant Professor of Anatomy, School of 
Medical Sciences, University of South Dakota. 

“Progressive Education on the College Level,” Wilma 
Haynes and Helen Parker Nelson, Stephens College. 

Open discussion and questions. 


2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session. 


Presiding: Ruth Diamond, University of Omaha. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

“The Practical Application of the Progressive Philosophy 
to Physical Education,” Ellen Mosbek, University of 
Iowa, chairman of a series of round tables on 
swimming, dance, dual sports, team sports, and body 
mechanics, by Helen Starr, University of Minnesota; 
Gladys Taggart, University of Wichita; Esther 
French, University of Iowa; Helen Parker Nelson, 
Stephens College; and Eloise Lemon, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 


4:30 p.m. Tea. 
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Midwest District <¢ 
+ Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


“BE A GUEST OF THE HOOSIERS” 
Every Mid-Westerner is cordially invited to attend the 
Mid-West Physical Education Association Convention 


to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, March 29-April 1. 
HOTELS CLAYPOOL AND LINCOLN, headquarters. 


Do you have a problem confronting you in connection with 
your work which needs solution? Would you like to know what 
the other fellow is doing in a similar situation? How would 
you like to meet personally some of the leaders in the fields of 
health, physical education, recreation, athletics, and education? 
Isn’t it time to make some new acquaintances and to renew some 
old friendships? Don’t you need a brief change of scenery to give 
you that needed punch to carry through the balance of the year? 
If so, why not come to Indianapolis to enjoy the inspiration and 
fellowship which the Midwest Physical Education Association 
Convention will afford? Indianapolis has not had such a meeting 
for over twenty years, and is more than anxious to extend its 
hand of welcome. 

In our public schools, we have a staff of well-trained teachers, 
most of whom have their bachelor’s degrees and many their 
master’s. We have some very modern buildings and equipment. 
We have excellent schools for higher education, including Butler 
University and the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union, enthusiastic civic and school administrators, and a host 
of semi-public and private institutions, all of which cooperate in 
an unusual manner in giving our “Hoosiers” what they need by 
way of health, physical education and recreation. Our city is 
known for its diversified industries, for its splendid transportation 
facilities, for its advantages in the realm of art, for its conserv- 
ative people, and is constantly referred to as one of the best 
governed cities in the United States. 

We invite you to visit us. We want to show you what Indian- 
apolis has and what it can do. Above all, we want you to imbibe 
the inspiration which this splendid educational meeting will offer 
and to enjoy the contacts with your fellow teachers from Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, West Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Make up your mind now to attend. Here is your opportunity 
to enjoy yourself in a big way. 

Give me a chance to shake your hand on March 29. 

Emi Ratu, Convention Manager 
+ 

The spring meetings of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for Women will be held just 
preceding the sessions of the Midwest Convention. The dates are 
March 27 and 28, and the place is Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

An interesting program of conferences and speakers is being 
prepared and may be obtained by writing to Purdue University. 

The conference will be housed at the Purdue Memorial Union 
where either single or double rooms may be obtained. The uni- 
versity has a new athletic plant for the men and a remodeled 
one for the women which will be of great interest. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


Once again we look forward to the Midwest Convention, 
especially so this year since we Hoosiers are the hosts. 

To bring together the people in the Midwest interested in 
health, physical education, safety, and recreation is a stimulating 


occasion to all of us who are treading “school-houseward” do 
through the years. It gives us hope, inspiration, and determing 
tion to carry on. It puts us in close contact with the leag ‘ 
people in our field and those closely related to it. It gives ys Asso. 
ciation with old friends, teachers, and classmates once again—men 
and women who may carry the marks of time, but who live 
again with us those joyous college days, the trips and games, and 
the early days on the job. For these reasons alone the Convention 
is worth the cost in time, in money, and in effort. It is truly the 
high spot in thé full year’s work. It represents another Milestone 
in our efforts. 

But even more specifically, the convention will focus attention 
upon the need for safe living, the importance of a balance 
emotional life, and the integration of the health, physical educa. 
tion, and recreation program. 

We will see and hear well-trained and successful personalities 
The general and section meetings will be exceptionally good. The 
demonstration teaching program will definitely be a special feature. 
A review and preview of what is happening in the field wij 
certainly result. 

The program will be significant to all levels of the teaching 
field. It will be one of the few occasions when the problems and 
developments peculiar to our own special section of the country 
can be brought before us. 

It is possible for all of us to contribute to as well as to gain 
from this meeting, whether we have long been established or are 
newcomers to the field. 

The State of Indiana is eager to have us take advantage of all 
of these opportunities. 

Ben W. MItter, President, 
Indiana State Association 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held a very successful meeting in Lansing on February 
4. Sixteen members of the Council were present. 

Saginaw skaters won the majority of events in the State Skate 
Meet at Alpena, thus taking the championship honors away from 
Detroit. 

Michigan teachers, many of whom are planning to attend the 
Midwest and National Conventions in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
in San Francisco, California, are looking forward to the participa- 
tion in these events with pleasure. Advance notices of the arranged 
programs indicate that both of these conventions will be out- 
standing. So you had better “gas up the jaloppy” and make ready 
for the take off. We’ll be seein’ you! 


OHIO 
Katherine Ruh 

One of the most noted improvements throughout Ohio physical 
education departments is the stress now being placed upon the 
recreational interests of the students. More games of a recreational 
nature are being taught and the facilities for playing these games 
are made available at all times during the day. This is particu- 
larly true of the smaller schools where the students must spend 
the noon hour in the building. 

Coeducational physical education is being tried out success- 
fully in many of our school systems. Robinson Junior High School 
of Toledo has a particularly fine program in operation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

The two immediate objectives of the West Virginia physical 
education teachers this year are: (1) to have established a state 
director of health and physical education, and (2) to secure a 
revision of West Virginia requirements for physical education 
teachers in particular, and of other teachers in general. 

Of interest to those in small colleges conducting intramural 
programs is the 1938-1939 Intramural Handbook of New River 
State College, Montgomery. This publication, a new venture, is 
concerned with a program built around nineteen sports, which 
are organized under one director with student assistants. 

Anyone interested in securing a copy may do so by writing 
to Stephen Herrick, Athletic Director, New River State College, 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
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Southern District + 
+ Association News 


President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentueky. 

president-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


CONVENTION NEWS 


When the hundreds of delegates to the annual convention of 
the Southern District Association gather in Tulsa, March 27 to 30, 
they will see a city that is unique among metropolitan centers. 
With the least bit of imagination, they can go back in the mind’s 
eye the short space of thirty years and see the squatty shacks and 
rickety buildings of a trading post in Oklahoma “Indian Territory” 
where now rise the modern skyscrapers and fine homes of the 
“Qil Capital of the World.” 

Time does not permit the recounting of many spectacular, almost 
unbelievable stories of overnight fortunes made, both by whites 
and by the Indians who had been assigned to the apparently 
barren lands of Oklahoma by the federal government. Because of 
the mushroom growth of Tulsa, educational problems have been 
unique and unpredictable. The city has met these difficulties by 
enlarging school facilities along with the growth in population, 
until now a number of fine modern buildings serve the educational 
needs of the 160,000 residents. 

These are but a few highlights of the Southern District Con- 
vention city. Most of its delights remain to be explored by dele- 
gates when they are “on the ground.” The convention program 
being arranged by General Manager Helen Corrubia bids fair to 
match everything in the past, so “come on to Tulsa.” The com- 
plete program may be found in the February JourRNAL, page 90. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 


A battery of twelve tennis courts are under construction and 
will be ready for play next spring at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Approximately four hundred and fifty boys took part in intra- 
mural touch football last fall at the Institute. It is expected that 
even a greater number will be playing basketball. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 


George W. Hawks, Fairview Consolidated School, Cullendale, 
reports 150 students working on Red Cross Swimming tests. This 
school is one of the very few rural communities of the state 
carrying on swimming as a part of the physical education pro- 
gram. 

GEORGIA 
Frank “‘Jack’’ Frost 


Excellent work in health and physical education is being done 
in Gainesville and Monroe High Schools. An added interest in 
health and physical education throughout Georgia has been stimu- 
lated by the interest of Governor E. D. Rivers. 

The Athens Y.M.C.A., under the direction of Clayton Bowers, 
conducts classes for all age groups from eight years of age up. 
Special attention is given to developing useful skills that have a 
carry-over value. Sports, special events, tournaments, and out- 
door activities make up an interesting program. 


KENTUCKY 
M. E. Potter 


The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
Kentucky, in cooperation with the state W.P.A. Recreation Divi- 
sion, sponsored a one-week institute for training of recreation 
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workers. Eighty-six recreation workers from the Central Ken- 
tucky area were in attendance. 

James E. Rogers will spend two days in Kentucky—March 
8-9—and in connection with his visit a meeting is to be held at 
the University of Kentucky to be attended by state and local 
school administrators and physical education leaders. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

Louisiana State University and the National Recreation 
Association conducted a Recreation Institute in New Orleans from 
January 9 to February 3, at which 225 students registered. Quali- 
fied students were eligible to receive college credit from Louisiana 
State University. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

A curriculum committee is at work on a proposed program of 
physical education for junior and senior high school boys and 
girls of Mississippi. At present there is no state program of 
physical education in the public schools of the state. 

Delta State Teachers College at Cleveland reports great suc- 
cess with corecreational activities—table tennis, shuffleboard, and 
badminton. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 

North Carolina will furnish financial aid to schools with ap- 
proved programs of health and physical education, $25,000 being 
used to purchase supplies and materials of instruction for the 
schools meeting minimum requirements. These funds are not to 
be used for athletic equipment or for any part of the school 
program other than for health and physical education. 

OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 

James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, will be in 
Oklahoma, March 20-22. He will visit various colleges and cities 
throughout the state. 

The Oklahoma State Physical Education Association met Feb- 
ruary 10 in Tulsa, with Grady Skillern, Tulsa, presiding. A panel 
discussion considered “What Is an Adequate Program in Physical 
Education from First to Twelfth Grade.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 

The basketball institute held at Winthrop College on January 
14 was the most successful of its kind ever held in the state. The 
judges were Christine White and Dorothy Davis of the Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, and Alice C. Bond 
of the University of Georgia. There were two national official’s 
ratings, eleven local ratings, and two intramural ratings passed. 

Winthrop College is at present doing extensive study for the 
revision of the professional courses in physical education. 

Safety patrols have been organized in the Sumter City ele- 
mentary schools, and the girls’ and boys’ high schools. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

During the next two months the attention of the members of 
the Texas State Health and Physical Education Association will 
be focused not only upon the National and Southern District 
Conventions, but also upon district conventions within the state. 
Texas is divided into eleven districts with meetings scheduled to 
be held in Beaumont, San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Lubbock, 
Fort Worth, Alpine, Longview, Canyon, Temple, and Brady. 


VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the Virginia Association of 
Health and Physical Education will be held at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, March 17 and 18. 

A two-day program will open with the Physical Education 
Department of William and Mary holding open house for confer- 
ence members in all classes, and staging exhibitions of fencing and 
other intramural sports. Additional intramural sports exhibitions 
are planned for Friday night, followed by a swimming and water 
demonstration. Throughout the evening Blow Memorial Gym- 


nasium will be open for inspection and use by association mem- 
bers. 
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Eastern District <¢ 
+ Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


The February Conference of the Physical Education Associ- 
ation of the District of Columbia was a most interesting and 
profitable affair. Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen, President of 
the Board of Commissioners, gave the greetings. Other luncheon 
speakers were Dr. J. B. Nash; Dr. Mitchell Dreese; Dr. Hugh 
Davis, Director of Child Hygiene Clinical Services of the District 
of Columbia; and Donal Sheehan of the Tuberculosis Association. 
Jenny Turnbull, president of the D.C.P.E.A., presided. 

Dr. Warren of Hine Junior High presided at the men’s section, 
and Richard S. Tennyson of the D. C. Playgrounds led the dis- 
cussion. 

Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, gave a most compreheusive 
and inspiring talk to the women’s section on “Games and Sports 
for Girls and Women.” Jean Pearson presided, and Belle Meyers 
led the discussion. 


MARYLAND 
Dorothy Horine 


The regular meeting of women physical educators of the 
Baltimore public schools was held at Goucher College last Decem- 
ber 6, with Dr. Louis R. Burnett in charge of the meeting. Miss 
Fiske, Goucher College, demonstrated and explained some funda- 
mental and technical plays of two-court basketball, which is 
being used exclusively in Baltimore junior and senior high schools. 
Many private school teachers who have a like interest in the new 
form of girls’ basketball were also present at this most interesting 
and instructive meeting. 

We were fortunate on January 31 to have Mr. James E. 
Rogers, of the National Recreation Association, include Baltimore 
in his tour around the country. Mr. Rogers’ timely subject, 
“What School Administrators are Expecting of Physical Educa- 
tion,” renewed in us the responsibility and opportunity we have 
to justify our great field. State and city departments of edu- 
cation to whom we owe credit and recognition for the remark- 
able progress of physical education are now looking to us for a 
confidence that physical education has major significance in the 
educational scheme. Mr. Rogers also emphasized the need for 
physical education teachers who can provide a_ well-balanced 
program of activities. 

Again Maryland is extremely proud of its archery champion, 
Jean A. Tenney, instructor of physical education at the Hagers- 
town High School. In the 1938 National Archery Tournament 
held in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, last August, Miss Ten- 
ney for a second time became the National Champion. She broke 
the Single and Double National record, the Double Columbia 
record, the Double American record, and tied the Single Columbia 
record. Her scores were: 


Single Single Double 
National 71-447 72-492 143-939 
Columbia 72-550 72-538 144-1088 
American 90-636 87-635 177-1271 


Miss Tenney also holds the Maryland State championship and 
the Old Dominion championship which includes Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia. 


NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhler, Jr. 
Frank Wolynec, New Milford Junior High School, has de- 
veloped a wide program of intramurals which includes many indi- 


vidualistic activities. A large proportion of the enrollment 
ticipates. 

Walter Gardell, of Elizabeth, was able to induce his B 
of Education to install fourteen basketball backstops in ¢ po 
Roosevelt Junior High School. He also has four miniature hand 
ball courts marked on the bases of the collapsible bleachers which 
will engage sixteen boys at one time. He finds this equipment 
valuable in his program of squad activities. 

Plans are going forward for the formation of Physical Eqy 
cation Study Groups in the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Somerset County. It is expected that the outcome will be a better 
understanding of the physical education program. 

Under committees of the New Jersey Physical Education 
Association, plans are completed for two sectional meetings to 
consider “Physical Education—A Factor in Social Stability.” 

The Camden Principals’ Association has endorsed the resolu- 
tion disapproving of interscholastic athletic competition in schools 
below the senior high school which was adopted by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at jts 
Atlanta convention in 1938. 


NEW YORK 
Walter A. Cox 


A very successful state convention was held in Syracuse De. 
cember 26-27, 1938. It was a joint meeting, sponsored by the 
State Education Department in cooperation with the State Health 
and Physical Education Association, New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association, State Association of School Nurse 
Teachers, State Association of School Physicians, and State As. 
sociation of Dental Hygiene Teachers. 

Dr. Richard F. Hayes, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education of Yonkers, has secured the use of two of the munici- 
pal swimming pools for the public schools. Two full-time swim- 
ming teachers have been added to Dr. Hayes’s staff: Juanita 
Morrison and Frank Kosky. 

Plattsburg State Normal School has a new director of health 
and physical education, Alice Backus, formerly of Batavia High 
School. 

Donald Gray, the son of Franklin J. Gray, Past-President of 
the Eastern District Association, has joined the faculty at Rye 
as instructor in history. Among other duties he will assist as a 
coach in the physical education department and serve on Walter 
Grainer’s physical education council of thirteen members. 

The H.E.T.A. is the title given to a magazine published by 
the Health Education Teachers Association of New York City. 
Volume I, No. 1, made its appearance in May. Lee Juillerat, De- 
Witt Clinton High School, is the Editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State Association has adopted a new con- 
stitution to conform with the reorganization of the national 
Association. This, in turn, has been the signal for the reorgani- 
zation of local district associations. To date eight districts have 
organized or reorganized. These districts and their presidents are 
as follows: 

Southern District, Robert A. Smith, Lancaster; Southeastern 
District, W. Howard Yost, Sharon Hill; Northwestern District, 
Henry Ott, Titusville; Northeastern District, Daniel Callaghan, 
Hawley; Central District, Chester B. Viechnicki, Lock Haven; 
Eastern District, J. Birney Crum, Allentown; Midwestern. Dis- 
trict, Dr. W. B. Caltrell, Slippery Rock; Western District, Captain 
William A. Palmer, Pittsburgh. 

The Philadelphia Physical and Health Education Association 
and the Southeastern District Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation will hold a joint meeting March 25. 
Dr. John Royal Moors, Chief Orthopedic Surgeon. Temple Uni- 
versity, will address the group on “Practical Uses of Corrective 
Activities in a Physical Education Program.” Grover W. Mueller, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia, will be the discussion leader. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women, University 
of Pennsylvania, is sponsoring a Water Playday March 3, in which 
groups from Drexel Institute, Beaver College, Chestnut Hill, and 
West Chester State Teachers College are participating. 
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Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


One-year course for graduates with Physical Education major 
Two-year course for graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Five-year course in Liberal Arts, Hygiene and Physical Education 


Teaching Certificate and M.S. Degree 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


NEW RECREATION BUILDING AND SWIMMING POOL 
Dedication March 16, 17, 18 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FO 


Established in 1890. Offers a three-year course of college grade 
Approved and chartered by the New York _ leading to a diploma. 


State Department of Education. Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- degrees in one additional year, through edu-_ 1) 
ities in their respective fields. cational affiliations with several colleges. Zv 


454 West 155th Street Catalog upon request New York, New York \| 
\) 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for teachers, directors and executives in: 
Health and Physical Education Group Work and Guidance 


Recreation and Camping Character and Religious Education 
Adult Education and Teacher Training Minors in Academic Subjects 
Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 
For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 
year course in Physical Therapeutics. Substantial credit 


is given to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had 
the necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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N.S.W.A. Election Plan 


(See Ballot below) 


This year the National Section on Women’s Athletics is 
trying out the plan of having elections on national officers of the 
Section conducted at the District and National conventions (in- 
stead of only at the National, as has been the customary practice 
in the past). By so doing, interested women members of 
A.A.H.P.E.R. may have a voice in these elections instead of having 
this privilege limited to those who are able to go to the national 
meeting. If this plan works out well, it may be continued in the 
future. 

The election results will be determined by the total votes cast 
at all of these conventions, and will be published in the June issue 
of the JourNAL. 

Spreading opportunity to vote means that nominations from 
the floor in any of these meetings are precluded. However, to 
permit “floor nominations,” names submitted by mail by March 
15 to the Nominating Committee Chairman will be sent to the 
District and National conventions, and announced there, thus 
permitting others to vote on them also.—Elinor M. Schroeder, 
Wellesley College; Chr. Nominating Committee, NSWA. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE term “physically handicapped” as used in the Pepper- 

Boland Bill (U. S. Senate 1634 and House 10175) includes “gy 
children who are crippled, blind, partially seeing, deaf, hard of 
hearing, defective in speech, cardiopathic, tubercular, or otherwig 
physically handicapped, and who for their education require ay 
expenditure of money in excess of the cost of educating physically 
normal children.” An annual Federal appropriation of $11,580,009 
is to be distributed as follows: (a) $2,080,000 to states without 
matching ($40,000 to each state and territory) ; (b) $9,000,000 to 
states on ratio of school population to total population (sum to 
be matched by states) ; and (c) $5,000,000 to the Office of Educa- 
tion for the administration of the Act. Further particulars May 


National Section on Women’s Athletics ALL 1939 CONVENTIONS 


SLATE FOR ELECTIONS 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


(ONE TO BE ELECTED—VOTE FOR ONE ONLY) 


RUTH ATWELL Professor and Executive Officer, Dept. of P. E., George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Training at Denison University, Wellesley College, and George Washington University. Teaching: Denison University, 

Hollins College, Stanford University, Zanesville, Ohio. Activities: AAHPER Legislative Council; Eastern Ass’n Council; 
Vice-Pres. of College Directors Ass’n; President D. C. Phys. Educ. Ass’n; National Basketball Official; Rated Hockey Official; Life 
Saving Examiner; AAU Basketball Committee. PRESENT NSWA WORK: Chr. Publications Comm.; Representative in D. C.; 
Program Committee; Chr. Joint-Comm. on Inter-Relationships of Organizations in Women’s Athletics. 


HELEN MANLEY Supervising Director of P. E., University City, Mo. Training at Wellesley College; graduate study 

at Wisconsin, California, New York Univ. Activities: Central District Ass’n Legislative Council; Pres. Missouri State P. E. 

Ass’n; Past Pres. St. Louis County P. E. Club, Women’s Officials Board, Hockey Board, Women’s P.E. Club. Publications: 
Many articles in Journal of H. and P. E., Service Bulletin, Volleyball and Soccer Guides. Conventions: On many committees, fre- 
quent speaker. Experience in writing courses of study for elementary and secondary schools. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE, LEGISLATIVE BOARD 


‘VOTE FOR TWO ONLY 


Member Comm. of Policies and Finance. 


ELIZABETH BEALL Ass’t Professor of H. and P.E., Wellesley College. Training at California; extensive graduate 
study Teachers College. Teaching: Univ. of California, Central School NYC, and Wellesley. Activities: Member these 
committees—Track and Field, Women’s Basketball, Boston Board of Officials, Massachusetts Volleyball, Rules and Edi- 
torial of NSWA. Past Chairman of—National Officials Rating Comm., and Boston Officials Board. PRESENT NSWA WORK: 


articles for Athletic Guides. 


ANNA ESPENSCHADE Ass’t Supervisor of P. E., University of California. Special training at Wellesley College 
and University of California. Teaching: Syracuse University and University of California. Activities: Organized San Fran- 
cisco Bay Counties Board of Women Officials; Chr. S.F. Basketball Rating Comm.; National Judge Basketball; National 
A in Hockey; State Basketball Chr.; State Representative for NSWA; is now Vice-President U.S.F.H.A. Has written several 


primary grades). 


HARRIET FITCHPATRICK Supervisor of P.E., Cleveland Public Schools. Training at Teachers College, Columbia. 
Teaching: Gary, Indiana, Playground Supervisor Des Moines, and Cleveland. Activities: Past Chr. Midwest District NSWA; 
Legislative Board; Publicity Comm.; Managing Editor Service Bulletin. PRESENT NSWA WORK: Associate Editor of 
Service Bulletin; State Representative NSWA. Author of “Olympia Thru the Ages” and of “Health Ways” (series of 4 texts for 


ALICE SCHRIVER Director Dept. of P.E., Washington University, St. Louis. Activities: In past—Philadelphia Board 
of Officials; Field and Track Comm.; St. Louis Officials Board; convention committees AAHPER;; president of local phys. 
educ. societies. PRESENT NSWA WORK: State Representative; Chr. Track and Field Comm.; Executive Comm. Na- 


tional Officials Rating Board, National Judge. Is also continuously active in state and local associations; member other professional 
groups; gives many lectures. 


This slate will be voted on in NSWA business sessions at District Conventions and at National Convention, this spring. Women AAHPER 
members present at any of the conventions have ONE VOTE. Copies of ballot will be provided at NSWA sessions. Additional nominations will 
be sent out to these conventions provided they are received by MARCH 15. Such nominations from “floor” should be mailed to 


ELINOR SCHROEDER, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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be obtained from the International Society for Crippled Children, Physical Education of Los Angeles, as given in the Delaware News 
Inc., Elyria, Ohio. Letter of September. 


fee: 1. Pre-season or early activities should be limited during the 
W, HE don’t know anything about youth. Even his language first four weeks, with the major emphasis placed on conditioning 
is out of date. ’S just a lot of old stuff ... ” expresses well and fundamentals. 


a high school boy’s regard for the “Youth must be served” 
preachers, says Nettie Allen Thomas in “Youth Only Know.”— 
The Allied Youth, September, 1938. 


2. Eliminate interschool scrimmages and permit no interschool Ps 
practice games before the third week of the season. ' 
(Turn the page, please) 


NE of the most notable events in the history of 
O health education in New England is the forth- 
, coming institute which Dr. C. E. Turner and other 
l health educators are arranging. It is to be held at 
f the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 


. bridge, April 21 and 22. 3 
n 
y PRACTICAL Bibliography of Recreational Ac- , 
0 tivities,” by C. O. Jackson, Assistant Professor 
t of Physical Education, at the University of Illinois, 

0 has been received. Professor Jackson will send copies 

0 free upon request. A postcard to the Curriculum 

- Library, 202 University High School, Urbana, Illi- 

y nois, will be sufficient. 


= new format of the News Bulletin of the Texas 
Health and Physical Education Association, as 
seen in the January, 1939 issue represents excellent 
changes. The new Editor is to be complimented. 
perme P. KING and Harry W. Harris, of 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, publicized their department and 
work by having an entire issue of the School Notes 
devoted to the department. 
* 
R H. COLSON, Assistant State Supervisor of Ele- 
e mentary Education, has requested permission of 
the Editor to broadcast to Scandinavia by short- 
wave over WIXAL, Knudsen’s article on “Niels 
Bukh” from the January JourRNAL. 
+ + 
R. LOUIS E. HUTTO, head of the health and 
physical education department at Central State 
teachers college, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, has replaced 
routine class work with competence tests in the 
physical activity class. This class, for majors and 
minors in physical education, was started in Septem- 
ber, 1938. The same principle is used in giving credit Style 458 Tunic 
for accomplishment as is used at the University of . 
Chicago for intellectual work. Credit is based on Long or Short Sleeves 
the individual’s ability to master the fundamentals 


or 
of an activity and show competence in the tests given 
for that activity. ; Sleeveless 

A VARIETY of information along the line of 

first-aid treatment and supplies is given in the in . " 
booklet “Aids for Athletes” prepared by Johnson & Attractive Catalog showing complete line 
Johnson of New Brunswick, N.J. A number of very H H 
clear plates illustrate well the proper taping for with samples of colors and materials 


various injuries. 


T Temple University this past month an inter- 

ay esting recreation conference was held which A LD R i C H AnD A L D R i C H, Inc. 
developed the theme “Recreation for Creative Liv- 
ing.” Roy Helton, author and lecturer, spoke to the ] ) ‘ A NM - 
group on “What Do Americans Need?” Dr. Jay aclurers 
B. Nash of New York University gave an address { 
at the dinner meeting, and Wayne Sommers of the . 
National Recreation Association led an hour of social H 
rt Clothing for the Modern Dance 

* * * 1857-61 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
following recommendations are summarized 


from a review of the “Football Accident Survey” See our exhibit at Conventions 
‘ committee report by William Lopez, Director of 
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University of Colorado 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term — June 19 to July 21 
Second Term — July 24 to August 25 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


SUMMER FACULTY 

VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, Director of Health and Physical 

Education, Montclair (N.J.) Public Schools 

MIRIAM ARROWSMITH, formerly Director of Physical Edu- 

cation, Radcliffe College. 

BARBARA PAGE BEISWANGER, Director of Physical Educa- 

tion, Monticello College. 

MARION R. BROER, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

RUTH I. HOOVER, Director of Physical Education, University 


of Kansas. 
DELIA P. HUSSEY, Supervising Critic in Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 


: Clare H. Small Mary Molloy Charles G. Vavra 
: Mary Ethel Ball Harry G. Carlson Forrest B. Cox 
Edna Willis Bernard F. Oakes Howard E. Waite 


Margaret S. Poley Frank Potts 


Courses in Problems and Administration of Health and 
Physical Education, Hygiene, Corrective Activities, First Aid; 
Rhythm, Modern Dance, Folk and Tap Dancing; Basketball, 
Football, and Track Coaching (Men); High School and Ele- 
mentary School Program and Methods (Women); Riding, 
Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalog Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Dean Harold Benjamin, Dept. P E—Boulder, Colorado 

City and State 


GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago 
Gymnasium Equipment Company, is proud to per- 
; petuate the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 


— You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the 

ee knowledge that you are getting equipment that is 

honor-built; that is expertly engineered and that 

* embodies every improvement, economy, and long life 
ih that quality manufacturing can produce. 


Write for Catalog “C”’ of Playground and 
Swimming Pool Equipment and Catalog 
6 of Gymnasium Equipment today. 


THE CHICAGO LINE 


A DIVISION OF 


The J. E. PORTER Corporatio 


Successor to A. G. Spalding & Bros Co., Gymnasium Equipment Division 
hicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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3. Spring practice be limited to fundamentals only, Preferably 
in football suits. 

4. Instruction and methods of instruction be so reorgan: 
and added emphasis given to fundamentals which will teng to 
reduce the hazard factors involved in scrimmages, practice, ang 
scheduled games. 

5. Equipment purchased, repaired or renovated to Satisfy the 
requirements for proper protection and safety to the wearer. 

6. Personal or individual physical and mental fitness of all 
participants be given careful consideration by those in charge of 
activities. 

7. Playing field and playing facilities be thoroughly checked 
by the proper authorities in each school so that fixed hazards may 
be eliminated. 


) fey recreation program of the WPA has served as a stimulus 
to the initiative of most municipal recreation bodies and has 
inspired steady increase in local expenditures for recreational pur- 
poses, reports Eduard C. Lindemann, Director of the Division of 
Recreation. “A study of expenditure trends in representative cities 
during the last three years shows a 22 per cent increase in munici- 
pal appropriations devoted exclusively to recreation...” 
* 

Sipe following recent articles will be of interest to our readers: 

Athletic Journal, February, 1939—‘‘Changes in National Col- 
legiate Track and Field Rules for 1939,” K. L. Wilson; “Are 
Sports Worth Their Cost?” Mark MacIntosh. 

Camping Magazine, February, 1939—“Counselor Caliber,” 
Frederick H. Lewis; “A Counselor’s Challenge to the Camp Di- 
rector,” Harold V. Harger; “Camp is Home to ‘Streak’ and 
‘Lightning’,” Edward J. Slezak. 

Character and Citizenship, February, 1939—“Group Education 
for Youth in a Democracy,” Charles E. Hendry. 

Dance Observer, January, 1939—‘A Force in Education,” 
Douglas Kennedy. 

Girl Scout Leader, February, 1939—‘Building Human Beings.” 

Health, March, 1939—“When Nurses and Teachers Cooper- 
ate,” Helen Fisher. 

Hygeia, February. 1939—‘“Public Health Aspects of Heart 
Disease: I,” J. Hamilton Crawford; “Blood Tests for Syphilis,” 
John A. Kolmes. 


Journal of Social Hygiene, January, 1939—“New Opportunities 


‘for Child Health,” Katharine F. Lenroot; “Sex Education in Home 


and School,” Thomas W. Galloway. 

National Parent-Teacher, February, 1939—‘‘Teachable Mo- 
ments in Health Education,” Jay B. Nash; “Society Redeems Its 
Pledge,” Josephine Roche. 

News Bulletin (Nebraska) February, 1939—“A Practical Physi- 
cal Education Program for Rural Schools,” C. H. Rhoades. 

News Bulletin (Texas H.P.E.A.) January, 1939—“Some 
Thoughts Concerning Folk Dancing in Elementary Schools,” Mar- 
garet Patrick; “Creating an Interest in Folk Dancing in the Mod- 
ern High School Student,” Helen Barnett. 

Recreation, February, 1939—‘Fees and Charges for Public 
Park Services,’ Theodore Wirth; “The Planning of School 
Grounds for School and Community Use,” F. Ellwood Allen. 

Scholastic Coach, February, 1939—‘Point Schedule for Varsity 
Letter Award,” Roland F. Ross. 


West Holds Open House 


(Continued from Page 151) 


men’s facilities include stadia for football and for track and field 
events, and large fields for all sports, in addition to the million- 
dollar gymnasium. 

Stanford University in nearby Palo Alto is distinguished by its 
beautiful Mission architecture, and its excellent outdoor physical 
education facilities. The University points with pride to its 
graduate work in physical education, its major in corrective 
physical education, its program of theory and practice courses in 
modern and other types of dance, and its course in dry skiing. 


Be a Guest of the West in 1939 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


OO 
WN SX OY (Q KKK KG 


for 


PROTEX 
DEMAND 


Coaches, Directors, Players throughout the 
country are enthusiastic about Protex per- 
formance and durability — demand has 
reached a new high for the ball that revo- 
lutionized softball — it’s a sure bet for better 
playing and livelier interest in softball — Try 
it and let it prove its merits! 


Prompt Delivery 
on 


VOIT 


HEALTH and PLAYGROUND 
BALLS 


FOOTBALLS — SOCCER BALLS — 

VOLLEY BALLS — TETHER BALLS 

BASKETBALLS — WATER POLO 
BALLS — HEALTH BALLS 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis Missouri 


and 


Refreshing 


Pure 
refreshment 


roan 


PREVENTION 


Five successful years without a change in this 
revolutionary method. Onox still does the job 


alone, unassisted. 


SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING! 


Write for reports of users and trial offer. 
Complimentary bottle to coaches and 
P. E. D’s. if requested. 


Odorless yet destroys odors. No injury to 
fabrics, no loss of strength from age or ex- 
posure. Relieves burning feet. Students like it. 
SNOX. Inc., Department A. Main Office, 121 2nd St., San 


cisco, Calif. a Division, 223 Oakdale Ave., Akron, 
©.,. Eastern Division, 14 Winifred St., West Haven, Conn. 


MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABL | 
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The 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Summer 
Sessions 


Inter-Session — 

oo June 13 to June 30 

Main Session — 

July 3 to August 11 
Post-Session — 

August 14 to September 1 


Graduate and undergraduate degrees in 
the field of Athletics, Recreation, Health 
Education and Physical Education. En- 
joy the unusual facilities provided for 
your instruction and diversion in an en- 
vironment conducive to health and pro- 
fessional advancement. Competent and 
experienced instructors. 
Tuition rates low. Excellent living ac- 
commodations conveniently available at 
a moderate cost. 

For catalogue address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SES*IONS 
ce The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE @ PENNSYLVANIA 


A POPULAR - PRICED 
ROWING MACHINE 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type 


Approximately 66% lower price. Now within the 
reach of every gym. Manufactured and guaranteed 
by “Medart” the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic Gym 
Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Playground Apparatus, 
and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Complete Details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3538 DeKALB ST. ST. LOUIS; MO. 


| Have to Teach Recreation 
(Continued from Page 145) 


gram. During the past six years in Cincinnati, we have 
secured help from the F.E.R.A., C.W.A., N.Y A. COE 
W.P.A., and P.W.A. There have been innumerable prob. 
lems in the preparation of projects, securing approval, 
transferral from one department to another, requisitions 
and adjustments of all sorts to be worked out. Unless ap 
instructor had had actual experience in carrying on a 
least one of these projects, he couldn’t possibly tej 
others how to go about securing some of the many aids 
given by the federal government in training, leadership, 
and facilities. 


Lie National Recreation Association has recently pub. 
lished a booklet on “Standards of Training, Experi- 
ence, and Compensation in Community Recreation Work” 
which should be of value to universities and other jnsti- 
tutions offering recreation training. The National Recre. 
ation Association can also give much assistance in sug- 
gesting men and women who are competent to teach the 
various phases of recreation leadership. For many years 
the Association conducted a Recreation Training School 
in New York for recreation executives. Students were re- 
quired to have a degree from a college of recognized 
standing, and at least one year of practical experience. 
Several of the graduates of this school, the staff of ex- 
perts of the Association, the recreation directors in vari- 
ous parts of the United States would be available to assist 
in setting up courses of study, and, possibly, for teaching 
the courses. They could, at least, teach recreation from 
personal study, knowledge, and experience, and not from 
“reading up on it during the summer.” Their practical 
experience would provide rich illustrative material in the 
courses being offered. 

Recreation has made great strides forward in the past 
few years in trying to elevate the standards of personnel 
in the profession. Being a comparatively new profession, 
it has had to meet the indifference and antagonism of 
people who “didn’t have that when I was young,” who 
deplore the frills and fads of modern education, who don’t 
want to add another department to education or govern- 
ment, and who view with alarm anything that is new, 
simply because it is new. In fact, recreation is meeting 
the same difficulties that were thrown in the path of the 
leaders of the health and physical education movement 
twenty-five years ago, and can only be surmounted by a 
long and careful process of education and understanding. 


ECREATION, in most instances, must continue to 
lean upon physical education for the training of 
workers and leaders, until it is recognized as a separate 
and distinct division, with techniques, skills, subject mat- | 
ter, and cultural contributions of its own. The health and 
physical education association has given recreation this 
status officially, in changing its name to give recreation 4 
place of equal importance with health and physical edu- 
cation. It can now carry this into practical effect by as 
sisting in securing qualified instructors to prepare leaders 
for one of the most interesting and most important voca- 
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By C. H. McCloy 


TESTS saw MEASUREMENTS 


IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


From the mass of accumulated data on tests and measurements Dr. McCloy has selected the 
most up-to-date and valuable material, some hitherto unpublished, and organized it clearly for 
the use of students and teachers. Specific tests are described in detail with laboratory sugges- 
tions, illustrations, charts, tables, and a detailed bibliography. READY MAY FIRST, about 475 
pages, $3.00. 


NOTE: FULL DESCRIPTION AND TABLE OF CONTENTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


By Voltmer and Esslinger 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“This book meets a long felt need. ... It is not too “This is the most comprehensive and satisfactory book 
highly theoretical, but presents briefly and in clear terms published on this subject. . . . Every teacher of physical 
all practical and essential phases of administration, par- education in the country would find it advantageous to 
ticularly on the secondary school level.” review and study its contents.” 

. —Guy S. Lowman —S. C. Staley 


480 pages, octavo, charts, tables, $3.00 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square, New York 


The only Shuttlecocks of their kind! Patented adjustable 

features—made with special rubber base and genuine goose- 

feathers. Outlast any other shuttlecocks on the market! 
Unequalled for utility. 


FOR OUTDOOR PLAY FOR INDOOR PLAY 


Regulation size; pat. rubber at. rubber base — genuine 


base with adjustable. speed  °0S¢-feathers, used indoors 
control feature. Genuine 394 for table badminton. 


Packed 3 to a tube. 
goose-feathers. 25¢ each 50c per tube 


If You Cannot Purchase From Local Dealer—Order From: 
BERSIN PLAYTHINGS, INC. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ver versaty 


25 YEARS 


of 
LEADERSHIP 


Information on prices can 
be obtained from your local 
sporting goods or department 
store, or by writing for illus- 
trated catalog No. J direct to 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East 11th St. New York City 


Used in All Leading 
Schools and Colleges 
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SPRING IS NEAR 


and cross-country runners and other 
athletes are beginning to emerge into 
the open. 

The season’s first exertions often re- 
sult in blisters, sores, muscular aches 
and pains, abrasions and other damages 
to the tissues. 


Dress such lesions with 


It is an excellent first-aid application for 


the relief of pain, inflammation and congestion 
and it promotes rapid healing. 


THE Denver CHEmiIcat Mee. Co. 
167 Varick St. New York 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate and Graduate Professional Training for 
Teachers, Supervisors, Directors, and Administrators in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION — CAMPING 


And Academic Fields 
For information address: 
DEAN JESSE B. DAVIS 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 
RIDING CAMPS IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Round-Up Camps for Girls; Club Camps for Adults; Riding 
and Pack Trips; Auto Trips to Arizona, Utah and New Mexico 


Dance, Drama and Music 


Charlotte Perry and Portia Mansfield, Directors 
Fenimore Road at Cornell, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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tions—leading men, women, and children in leisure-time 
pursuits which will help them to a “personal realization 
of the joy of life, of life’s rich meanings and Possibilities 
and of the art of living. ’ 


Athletics up to Date 


(Continued from Page 148) 


of itself than some other subject in the curriculum, 

The Portland Schools are trying an experiment in se. 
ting up standards for athletics which is believed edu. 
tionally sound. If the results of our experiments justify 
our position, then others will doubtless wish to follow oy 
lead. 

The important rules to set up in athletics, according 
to many leaders, are as follows: 

First: That a student compete only four years in any 
one sport. 

Second: That students compete only until they reach 
the age of nineteen years. 

Third: That a suitable transfer rule be set up. 


Health Education for Teachers 


(Continued from Page 133) 


mental health is related to the everyday activities of the 
classroom. 


EMBERS of the staff of the summer course plan 

to visit the teachers in their classrooms during the 

year following attendance at the course. These visits are 

in no way inspection visits but they afford opportunity 

for discussion of individual classroom problems with the 

teacher. Arrangements for the visits are made through the 

Department of Education. The inspector of schools is 

notified of these visits and in many cases he visits the 

classroom together with the staff member from the sum- 
mer course. 

‘The students are asked to send to the Joint Committee 
a frank criticism of the organization and curriculum of 
the summer course. It is suggested that these criticisms 
be forwarded during the spring term after the teacher has 
had an opportunity to try out suggestions offered at the 
course. The response to this request has been very ét 
couraging and it has been our experience that the majot- 
ity of criticisms are constructive. 

From the visits which are made by members of the 
staff to the classrooms, from the discussions with the 
teachers, and from the criticisms which are sent in, it has 
been possible for the Joint Committee to review critically 
each year the entire organization of the course. 

Teachers who have attended the course are given 
service in the field by the Director of Health Education 
and by the Library Branch of the Department of Edu- 
cation. This service includes loan of teachers’ reference 
books and other publications. Teachers are also given 
suggestions with respect to the planning of units, enter 
prises, and other activities of the classroom. Where local 
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Seven weeks’ course: June 19 to August 4 Education and Hygiene 
An intensive course by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 
Sever, and Miss Janet B. Merrill. Suited to physical edu- Russell Sage College 
cation teachers interested in special orthopedic work. offers 
FEE $100 
: A Four-Year Course Leading to 
‘ the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
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For catalog address 
For information write Assistant Dean, 
tee MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
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he Troy, New York 
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: = PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
iy SECOND EDITION ... Dr. Clair E. Turner’s 
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the pioneer text in the field, for seven years an unfailing guide to those 
Be engaged in public school health education, is now thoroughly revised 
mi and modernized, newly printed in larger type and attractively bound. 
Based on the successful Malden school health program, it considers all 
tee 
Re phases of school health education, interprets health education as a 
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351 pages. $2.00 
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OVER 50 YEARS 


of service to Physical Education 


NARRAGANSETT 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


can be seen in the leading 
colleges and schools. Ask 
the Physical Director who 
has used Narragansett Ap- 
paratus as to dependability, 
quality, ease of adjustment 
and complete satisfaction. 


SPECIFY 
NARRAGANSETT 
by numbers. A catalog of 
Basketball Backstops and 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
should be in your files. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 
Gymnasium Division 

P. O. Box 1452 Providence, R. I. 
Factory: Pawtucket, R. I. 


New Jersey College for Women 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session for undergradu- 
ates in playground theory and practice, 
campcraft, canoeing, archery. Swim- 
ming pool, extensive playing fields, 
golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For information, address Director of Admissions 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


New Brunswick New Jersey 


Noyes Rhythm Camp 
Cobalt, Connecticut 
A Summer School. among beautiful surroundings combining an 
outdoor life with the study of: Noyes Rhythm Technique and 
Creative Dancing—Posture Training—Masq and Pantomime— 
Swi ing—Archery—Creative Arts including mask making. 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


Valeria Ladd, Director, 55 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. Send check with order. 


IRENE TONKS SNYDER 
52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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health services are not available, teachers may 
with members of the Joint Committee on specific school 
health problems. 

Each year the Principal and staff extend an invitation 
to former students to visit the course. No charge is 
and those who return are at liberty to attend lectures 
participate in physical activities, and observe in the 
Demonstration School. This invitation has been wi 
accepted and each year many teachers spend from One. 
half day to a week at the course. 


N conclusion, may I say that I realize that the experi. 
ment in Ontario possesses little that would mark it ag 
unique. We have tried to approach a special problem jn 
teacher education in a somewhat different way. Our prog. 
ress, which was beset by many pitfalls, would have been 
very difficult without the generous contributions from 
the leaders in the United States. May I convey the deep 
appreciation of this help on the part of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Department of Health and of the Chief 
Inspector of Public and Separate Schools of the Depart. 
ment of Education. We have used what has been written 
and we have sought personal counsel. Explorative inter. 
ests and generous contacts have come to those who have 
had the responsibility of directing this work in Ontario, 


Dance in Mexico 
(Continued from Page 137) 


music, the men of the band took their work easily, lean- 
ing against the stone wall. One at a time they casually 
put down their instruments, lit cigarettes, joked, and 
probably made fun of us, the only foreigners present. 
Meanwhile the music went on, the simple melody being 
carried now by one instrument, now by another. 

Some twenty men, ages five to fifty, were inside the 
corral dancing “Los Vaqueros” and dressed for the part 
in true cowboy style: big felt: hats, bright neckerchiefs, 
wide belts, tight fitting trousers striped brown and white 
or blue, boots, whips in hand, guns on hips. They were 
dancing in two rows facing toward one end of the corral. 
The step was a sort of running in place. As they slowly 
moved forward, the leader, turning in place, danced in the 
middle, then went around a man in one row, turned again 
in the middle, then danced around a man in the other 
row, thus moving progressively toward the front. Then 
at a signal the lines fell out, the group formed a semi 
circle around the leader without once losing the running 
step. 

Now one at a time the men, even the little boys, 
stepped out in front, walked back and forth between the 
two ends of the semi-circle. After addressing himself to 
the leader and dipping his hat, each man would begin 
his story, holding his hat in one hand and looking off 
into space or down at the ground. Whenever the story- 
teller during his narrative looked and nodded toward the 
nearby church the other dancers dipped their hats. They 
listened seriously and intently, as did the majority of the 
crowd. 
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After a while the men would return to the lines, moving 
slowly forward in the running step, then again returning 
to the semi-circle and to the story-telling. Each dancer 
held a lariat in one hand, the other arm hanging loosely 
at his side. The simple step and rhythm never ceased. 
When we left toward nightfall the stories were still being 
told. And though I cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
the meaning I give to the dance, for it has different 
meanings in different districts, it seemed to me that when 
the men were in lines they must have been taking an 
imaginary horseback trip. Coming together in the semi- 
circle each man told of his adventures on the trip. Of 
varying lengths, each story seemed to be different from 
the others. 

I would like to tell the story about my evening with 
the Charros, the gentlemen cowboys of Mexico, at the ball 
in their Mexico City clubhouse, about the gorgeous gold 
and silver braided jackets, the tight trousers, and the 
pearl-handled guns they wore; about the Indian Charros 
who bounced me around and around the dance floor, 
singing, giggling, and blushing as we went; about the 
three-course supper they served and which I, the only 
white woman and foreigner present, could not eat be- 
cause the courses were chicken soup, chicken salad, and 
chicken sandwiches too liberally mixed with the fiery 
Mexican chili-pepper. Then I would like to tell about 
the swanky night club where I saw a girl from north of 
the Rio Grande dance ballet and tap dances to the hearty 
applause of her audience and where three Mexican danc- 
ers in costumes of Yucatan danced the exciting knife 
dance, ‘“Macheteros.” But as my space is at an end, I 
must conclude with a note about the Mexicans of the 
United States who compose one large group in the foreign 
population of the cities of the southwestern section. 

Los Angeles has the largest Mexican population outside 
of Mexico, viz., 150,000. But among these expatriates 
there is little left of the Mexican folk arts, for the younger 
generation sets the pace at being Americanized. Most of 
them know little or nothing of their native dances. Some 
few study in private studios like that of Raoul de Ramirez. 
Ramirez himself, and his brothers who teach and dance 
with him, are California-born Mexicans living their whole 
lives in the old mission town of San Gabriel. Mexican and 
“American” young people come to him from all.over the 
Southland to learn the dances of Mexico, Spain, and 
South America. His well-trained, beautifully-costumed 
group is in demand for appearances at all kinds of af- 
fairs from the Santa Barbara Spanish Fiesta to various 
women’s club programs. This year Ramirez and his 
dancers are invited to appear during the entire length of 
the San Francisco Exposition. . 

Since Mexico has become a national mania of ours, 
many public school teachers in Southern California are 
visiting Mexico and learning the dances. They have im- 
bued their Mexican students with this interest, so that 
they are becoming interested in and proud of their racial 
heritage. Many of these students are desirous of being 
chosen to join the group of young Mexicans at Padua 
Hills near Pomona College. Here in the Little Theater 

of Padua Hills the Mexican Players give simple plays 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


| degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A sane, helpful, informative book on the 
cause and cure of foot ailments 


Oh Doctor! MY FEET! 


By DUDLEY J. MORTON, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University 


At least 40 out of every 100 people suffer from foot 
trouble. Today the causes of foot ailments are better 
known to medical science and, in the majority of cases, 
simple and effective treatment is available. Dr. Morton 
explains in non-technical language the care of the feet, 
the reasons for foot ailments and what can be done to 
alleviate foot suffering. 


At all booksellers. Illustrated $1.50 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York 


Vith INTERNATIONAL DANCE STUDY TOUR 


SUMMER MEXICO 


1939 
MODERN DANCE with KURT METZE 4 weeks course 
MEXICAN DANCES with NATIVE TEACHERS |in Mexico City 


Low round-trip inclusive rate (early reservations necessary) 


VIRGINIA STEWART, Dir., 138 Alta St., Arcadia, California 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 


vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 
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So You’re Going To Do Publicity 
DOROTHY CRONAN and CLARA W. ALCROFT 


How to get results from your publicity. Up-to-date and very 
practical suggestions for the interpretation of a health educa- 
tion program through the use of descriptive folders, news- 
paper stories, radio, moving pictures, etc.,—and all on a small 
budget. 

#1.00 
The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, 
ETC., IN DEMAND 


Our Field Middle West and West 


ROC 
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Minneapolis, Minn.: Plymouth Bldg., A. Gloor, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency 
in the West 


Est. 1906 Member NATA 


Unexcelled 
Service 


AL B E RT _ Established 1885. Good increase in 


. 1938 placements over 1937. Vacan- 

; ° ysica ucation in strong de- 

25 Ivd. mand. Supply of Women Candidates 

A exhausted early in the season. 

535-sth Splendid opportunities for Promo- 

Hyde Bide. 7 tion. Best schools our clients. Send 
Spokane, Wash. for folder today. NATA. 


TEACHERS AGENCY service 


Nation- 
wide 

Universities, colleges, and public schools send us many requests for 
administrators and teachers of Physical Education. Whether you are pre- 
pared to handle a general or a higkly specialized program, we believe 
we can offer you superior service. For details regarding enrollment, 
address FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Slvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Physical Education in 1938 
was one of our most active 
departments. Demand for 
women exceeded supply. Ex- 
cellent college openings for 
candidates with A.M. degree. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


of Mexican life in which the costumes, music, and dances 
of the various states of Mexico are emphasized, 

The founder of this non-profit institution dreams of 
making the estate a mecca for persons wanting to lear 
the folk arts of Mexico, a colony for artists who desire 
to live in the quiet atmosphere of the California foothills 
and a place where the real Mexico will be preserved, i 
the few years since the theater was opened, it has already 
become a nucleus for the future colony and a place where 
Mexicans and their arts can be seen. The Mexican chil. 
dren selected to live here assist the director, C. A. Dick. 
inson, a graduate of Pomona College and student of Mexi- 
can arts, in producing the musical plays. They wear their 
costumes as they work at their tasks in the low Mexican 
style buildings and the lovely gardens. They sing and 
dance between courses, as they serve the tourists and 
visitors in the charming dining room. 

And this alone is not the only place in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the other border states where Mexican life 
and art lives, for we have a deep romantic heritage in 
the Southwest left by the Spaniards and Mexicans who 
once owned and ruled this land. This part of our colonial 
days we probably never shall outlive. 


Public Health Nutrition 


(Continued from Page 143) 


small to employ trained dietitians. Two nutritionists from 
the child hygiene division of the state department of 
health take part in the week’s course, which is given at 
a state teachers college and which has proved popular 
with both the managers and their employers, who in some 
cases pay the expenses of the workers. As a follow-up 
measure, a nutritionist is available throughout the school 
year for consultations with school administrators and with 
managers of school lunchrooms. 

Many state health departments are prepared to assist 
school administrators, especially those working in rural 
areas, to plan units in health education and nutrition and 
programs of related activities. It is not uncommon for 
the health department to serve as a source of bulletins, 
exhibits, and illustrative materials for use in connection 
with school health projects. Several nutritionists on the 
staffs of state and local departments of health maintain 
a loan library of posters, food charts, and food models. 
One brave soul in a large western state even supplies 
litters of white rats to schools that are prepared to con- 
duct feeding experiments. 


| N REFERRING to examples of successful cooperation 
between health and educational agencies in promoting 
good health among school children, it would be mislead- 
ing to ignore some of the obstacles to close working 
relationships. The outstanding difficulty seems to me to 
be the difference in emphasis that the generalized workers 
in the two fields place on the two elements of health edu- 
cation, that is health and education. There are still public 
health workers who think that so long as the facts about 
health to which the child is exposed are accurate, it 
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makes little difference how those facts are presented. 
They are concerned with health education. And some 
teachers arouse the scorn of health workers by applying 
the most advanced educational methods to the dissemina- 
tion of information and the cultivation of practices that 
have long since been discredited. Their interest is in 
health education. 

If departments of health and departments of education 
are working more closely than ever before in the interests 
of the school child (and I think that they are), part of 
the credit should go to the staff workers who are well 
trained both in the subject matter of health and in the 
principles of education. In this category belong the public 
health nutritionists who meet the minimum qualifications 
set up by the joint committee of the American Dietetic 
Association and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. These nutritionists are helping to bring about 
better understanding between general public health 
workers and general educators; they are helping both 
professional groups that have a stake in the health of the 
school child to work out a balanced program that is 
neither Aealth education nor health education but health 
education. 


Next Step in Teacher Training 


(Continued from Page 141) 


This course will not be limited to physical education 
majors because it will be Al Chemistry and because an 
unashamed effort will be made to show to general chem- 
istry majors the possibilities in and challenge of the 
field of physical education. This chemist will offer ad- 
vanced courses and research opportunities for graduate 
students in physical education and others working on 
chemical problems in physical education. Similar situa- 
tions will prevail in physics, in physiology and physio- 
logical chemistry, in anatomy, in bacteriology, in psy- 
chology, in the social sciences, in history, in philosophy or 
religion, and in education. Certainly, there would be 
courses in Activities. 

I could burden you with endless details limited only 
by my imagination. But why not let your imagination do 
it better than I could. Let me repeat once more the 
central idea of my dream. We do not need binomial 
courses such as educational psychology, and the phys- 
iology of exercise taught by professors of physiology, of 
education, or of physical education. We do need binomial 
professors teaching students to master a science in the 
light of the needs of their chosen profession. Such pro- 
fessors because of broad training are capable of selecting 
and emphasizing those facts, principles, and methods of 
their science which will serve the profession today and, 
what is more, will light its way to more glorious accom- 
plishments in the future. We need teachers and prac- 
titioners who have their heads in a science and their 
hearts and hands in physical education. 

You and I today have the opportunity to help bring 
this to pass. We may not attain. it ourselves but what 
shall stop us from inspiring a student to reach higher— 
standing on our shoulders! =e 
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TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY SCHOOL 


Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, Vermont, June 21-27, 1939 
Intensive TEACHER TRAINING COURSE in ARCHERY. All- 
Inclusive Fee: $35.00, Horseback Riding $10.00 extra. Staff in- 
cludes RUSS HOOGERHYDE, five times NATIONAL ARCHERY 
CHAMPION. FALL ARCHERY SCHOOL and Cash Prize Tourna- 
ments August 28-September 10. All-Inclusive Fee $30.00. 

For information write 


Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, 254 Seaman Avenue, New Yo-k 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
WRITE FOR 


1939 SPRING CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 
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For catalog — address 
ARNOLD COLLEGE 
1467A Chapel Street, New Haven, 


The Ann Arbor Press 
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V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 
for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., Inc. 
269-271 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED COACH 


Desires position with College 
or University. Can Coach 
Basketball, Baseball, Soccer. 


Box 501, Journal of Health and Physical Education 
311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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The bold face letters indicate: A, advertisement in this issue of the Journal; B, booth at the national 


convention of the Association in San Francisco (at time of going to press). 


Where the nature 


of the advertiser's product is not apparent from the classification, it is indicated in parentheses. 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


A B Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 


cago 


A B Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, 


AB 
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California 

Max Goodman & Son, 114 W. 26th St., 
City 

E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 

E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362-372 Mar- 
quette St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Irene T. Snyder, 52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey (pinnies) 


New York 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago (Ozite for gym mats) 

American Wire Form Co., 269 Grant Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey (locker baskets) 

Arch Roof Construction Co., 55 W. 42nd St., 
York City (field house construction) 

Atlas Portable Bleacher Co., 2906 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 

Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
St., New York City (Antiphlogistine) 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) 

Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (gym floor 
finish) 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana 
(Seal-O-San floor finish) 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc., Charles and 
Chase Streets, Baltimore (Mercurochrome) 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., 
St. Louis 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Island (apparatus, mats, lockers) 

Onox, Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco (athlete's 
foot treatment) 

Petersen & Co., 
(mats) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (gym, pool, and 
playground equipment) 

W. S. Smith Sales Co., 566 S. Salina St., Syracuse, 
New York (mat hanger) 

Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 4963 Man- 
chester Ave., St. Louis (gym floor finish) — 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


New 


163 Varick 


Rhode 


5563 Baynton St., Philadelphia 


Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 
The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


A B The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati (play. 
ground balls, etc.) 
Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh (Sani-Soj. 
Set, dust layer) 
H. & R. Manufacturing Co., Box 215, Palms Sta. 
tion, Los Angeles (field marker) 
A J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (playground 
equipment—“‘Junglegym’’) 
A Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis (playground 
balls) 
B W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles (playground balls) 
A B Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago (playground 
balls, etc.) 


PUBLISHERS 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
City (several titles) 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago (AH ygeia) 
A Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan (printers) 
AD. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City (several titles) 
A B A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City (general list) 
A F.S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York 
City (several titles) 
Dance, 49 W. 45th St., New York City (monthly) 
Paul Dunsing, 4712 N, Hermitage Ave., Chicago 
(German Folk Dances) 
Frances T. Duryea, Herbert Hoover High ‘School, 
Glendale, California (Speedball for Girls) 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
City (several titles) 
Health, Mountain View, California (monthly) 
A D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
(Malden Health Series) 
Kamin Bookshop, 1423 6th Ave., New York City 
(specializing in dance books) 
A B Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia (general list) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City (many titles) 
J. Wesley McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, Can- 
ada (30 Successful Clown Acts) 
M. S. Mill, Inc., 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(sports series) 
A B Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(several titles) 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston (A Handbook 
of Private Schools) 
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G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York City 
(folk dances) : 

Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside 
Avenue, Detroit (badminton manual) 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City (several titles) 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also summer sessions, camps, tours) 


Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Boston University, School of Education, 84 Exeter 
St., Boston 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston 

Albert Butler Dance Studios, 66 E. 56th St., New 
York City 

Chalif School of Dance, 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, New York City 

Harvard University Medical School, 25 Shattuck 
St., Boston 

Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York 
City 

Jooss-Leeder School of Dance, 5873 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Miss Linington’s Stable, Hillside St., Milton, Mass. 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

Sargent College of Boston University, 6 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Savage School for Physical Education, 454 West 
155th St., New York City 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Athletic Supply Co., 330 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 

Beacon Hill Craftsmen, Beacon, N. Y. (archery) 

Bersin Playthings, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(badminton games) 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 55 E. 11th St., 

New York City 

Craft Archery Co., 9191 E. Pine, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 19 West 34th St., 
New York City 

Paul R. Hawley, Boston, Indiana (archery) 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. (shoes) 

Hoop-X Co., P. O. 173, Muskegon Heights, Mich- 
igan 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Island (basketball backstops, etc.) 

Potter & Macquarrie, 3400 Fruitvale Ave., Oak- 
land, California (archery tackle) 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 

Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. 


Rhode 
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Rounsevelle-Rohm, Inc., Greenwood House, Hazel 
Crest, Illinois (archery tackle) 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., 208 N. 22nd St., Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Vince Fencing Equipment Co., 202 E. 44th St., 
New York 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 

SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS, TOURS 
(See also schools and colleges) 

Bennington School of the Dance, Bennington, Ver- 
mont (Bennington Festival) 

English Scandinavian Summer School of Physical 
Education, 22, Gunter Grove, Chelsea S.W. 10, 
London, England 

Hockey and Lacrosse Camp (Mt. Pocono, Pennsyl- 
vania) Winter: 2 Union St., Marblehead, Mass. 

Mills College, Oakland, California 

Noyes Rhythm Camp (Cobalt, Conn.) winter: 55 
West 55th St., New York City 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 

Perry Mansfield Camps (Steamboat Springs, Colo.) , 
winter: Fenimore Rd. at Cornell, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Shawn Dancers, Inc., Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 

Virginia Stewart, 138 Alta St., Arcadia, California 
(Mexican tour) 

Teela-Wooket Archery School (Roxbury, 
winter: 254 Seaman Ave., New York City 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

American Wire Form Co., 269 Grant Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey (locker baskets) 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Connecticut (Alta-Co 
for athlete’s foot) 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin (tow- 
els, bathrobes) 

Onox, Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco (athlete’s 
‘foot treatment) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (equipment) 

TEACHERS AGENCIES 

Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Educational Service Bureau for Camps, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City (counselor placement) 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U.S. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver 


VISUAL EDUCATION MATERIAL 
Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon St., 
(Dwight posture models) 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
The RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Basketball, the American Game. H. Clifford Carlson, M.D. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1938) 189 pages, illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Head Coach at the University of Pittsburgh traces the 
development of this American indoor game that now has over 
18,000,000 active participants in all parts of the world; that 
leads the list of intramural activities, though it is not yet fifty 
years old. By his numerous references to personal reminiscences 
and game situations, which he so well describes, “Doc” Carlson 
has done a grand job in presenting some of the unique angles oi 
his own experiences in basketball. 


Table Tennis. Coleman Clark. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938) 109 pages, illustrated, $1.60. 


Table tennis has often been described as a namby-pamby 
game, but after reading the first book pub!ished on the technique 
and tactics, and knowing of its great popularity, one cannot but 
feel that it is extremely complex and strenuous. The author is a 
former United States champion, who has played in international 
matches. The material is presented in simple, straightforward 
style. It is recommended for all teachers who are including table 
tennis in their instructive and recreational programs. 


Games for Boys and Men. (New York: National Recreation 
Association, 1938) 112 pages, $.50. 
Selected games for all occasions which are suitable for boys 
and men have been compiled from many sources into this manual 
for ready reference in group social activities. 


Figure Skating as a Hobby. Diana Cummings. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938) 132 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 
Skating was first considered as a means of transportation, but 

now it is considered a way of occupying one’s leisure time. Figure 

skating has gained great impetus of late with Sonja Henie’s mov- 
ing pictures and exhibitions. The author has described the fun- 


damentals upon which all figures are built, in an understandable 
and very readable manner. 


Your Chest Should Be Flat. S. A. Weisman, MD. (Phip 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1938) 145 Pages, $299 
Physical educators have long been interested in bodily strill 

ture and function. Considerable research has been done by mail 

medical men and physical education spec‘alists on posture and 
its many ramifications. Dr. Weisman has shown in his new 
proach to the problem of tuberculosis that there is more to pose 
ture than merely the aesthetic. The saga of the round, ¢ 
chest has been exploded. The concluding chapter on “Building 
the Defenses’ outlines types of exercises which will aid in develope. 
ment of the thorax. 


Soviet Samples. Percy M. Dawson, M.D. (Ann Arbor, Michigans 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1938) 568 pages, $4.25. qf 
Simplified spelling has been used again by Dawson in his diary am 

of an eleven months’ stay in modern Russia. Physical education ’ 


general education, and supervised recreation have been featured jn 
the daily accounts. 


Songs and Pictures for Little Folks. Helen C. Knowles. Pho- 
tographs by Alexander Nichols. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1938) 36 pages, $1.50. 


Children like to “do things”—the things that the little folks 
in this book are doing. Words and music for the little people, and 
pictures which will interest young as well as old, are included in 
this attractive volume. 


Side-Saddle. Doreen A. Houblon. (London: Country Life, Ltd.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938) 115 pages, illustrated, 
12/6 Engl., $5.00 Am. 


Persons who ride or teach side-saddle and wish to be modern 
in their methods should find the material included in this book 
very useful. Mrs. Houblon has now brought the subject up to 
date for the side-saddle rider. In her book she covers seat, jump- 
ing, use of aids, and schooling. 


How to Make a Community Youth Survey. M. M. Chambers 
and Howard M. Bell. (Washington, D.C., American Youth 
Commission, 1939) 45 pages, $.25. 


The technique of the recent survey published in Youth Tell 
Their Story is made available for others. 
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